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ABSTRACT 

Asia and the Pacific region is a vast area with a 
great variety of countries and territories in terms of economic 
development, political ideology, and cultural heritage. Education in 
the region is diverse both in terms of structure and policies, and of 
educational thoughts and practices in schools. The entire region has 
made considerable progress in the past decades. That even the rural 
South Asian countries saw encouraging economic growth indicates 
favorable soil for educational development. Reform has been the main 
theme in education in the region. Despite the diverse objectives in 
the reforms, commonalities do emerge. There is a general tendency to 
decentralize the administration and finance of education, and to 
create new sources of finance. In terms of educational planning r 
human resources development has become the central concern, either 
explicitly or implicitly. Cn one hand, there is movement toward 
micro-level planning so that education may better serve local needs 
and encourage local initiatives. Cn the other hand, there also is the 
trend to move away from purely economic and manpower considerations, 
and to carry out educational planning in an integrated and 
multi-level manner. Despite various problems and difficulties, 
prospects of education development in the region are generally 
optimistic, provided that economic situations do not deteriorate and 
political situations remain stable. Ten annexes are included. A 
number of tables and figures appear throughout this documert. (DB) 
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ABSTRACT 

Asia and the Pacific 1s a vast area with a great variety of countries 
and territories in terms of economic development, political ideology and 
cultural heritage. Educatgion in the region are Inevitably diverse both in 
terms of structure and policies, and of educational thoughts and practice 
in schools. 

Nevertheless, the entire region was considerable progress in the 
decades passed. In economy, the NZEs exhibited extra-ordinary advancements 
and are beginning to challenge the industrialized countries 1n the region. 
The NZEs themselves, however, are in turn being challenged by the advanced 
countries 1n Southeast Asia. Even the South Asian countries, which are 
rural in the main, saw encouraging economic growth. Such an economic 
situation, together with the comparatively stable political scene, gives 
education a favourable soil for genuine development. 

Reform has been the main theme in education in the region. Oespite 
the diverse objectives in the reforms, commonalities do emerge. There is 
the general tendency to decentralize the administration and finance of 
education, and to create new sources of finance. There is also the general 
tendency to move away from purely quantitative expansion and attend to 
qualitative issues. 

In terms of educational planning, human resources development has 
become the central concern, either explicitly or Implicitly. On the one 
hand, there is the move towards micro-level planning so that education may 
better serve local needs and to encourage local Initiatives. On the other 
hand, there is also the trend to move away from purely economic and 
manpower considerations, and to carry out educational planning 1n an 
Integrated and multi-level manner. Micro-planning and Integrated planning 
1s particularly prevalent 1n the realm of basic education. 

Decentralization Inevitable involves new styles of governance and co- 
ordination, and the consequential demand for training and capacity 
building in educational. The past decades have seen new local training 
facilities which not only train local planners and managers, but also 
develop nation- and culture- specific concepts of educational planning and 
management. 

Oespite various problems and difficulties, prospects of education 
development 1n the region are in general optimistic, provided that 
economic situations do not deteriorate and political situations remain 
stable. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It seems justified to start this paper by borrowing from a recent 
report from UNESCO's Principal Regional Office for Asia and the Pcdflc 
(PROAP): 

The huge area defined as UNESCO's Asia and Pacific region, extending 
as it does from Turkey 1n the west to Somoa 1n the east and with 
national populations that range from 150,000 to a billion - 1s so 
culturally, demographical ly and economicaly diverse that a survey of 
[education] ...in it almost defies Imagination. (PROAP, 1989a: 1) 

On the one hand, there Is the People's Republic of China, with a 
population of over 1.1 billion, and with a per capita income of US$280. On 
the other hand, there is Brunei Derrasalum, a country of around 240,000 in 
population, but has a per capita income of US$17,000 (Asia Week Alumnae, 
1988). 

Apart from characteristics of population and wealth, the region is 
also one with heterogeneous cultures: the more visible being the 
Confucian, Indian and Islamic cultures; while New Zealand and Australia 
belong to the prevailing Western culture. It 1s understandable, then, that 
uniformity in educational thoughts and practices is Inconceivable in this 
region. Quite the opposite, the region desplays the most splendid spectrum 
of thoughts and practices in education. The purpose of this paper is, 
therefore, not so much to Identify a general picture of educational 
planning, administration and management which is representative of a 1.1 
countries of the region, but to delineate the spectrum of diversity that 
exists in the region. Nevertheless, some commonalities do emerge when 
compared with other regions 1n the world, and these will be discussed as 
issues in the following sections. 
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BACKGROUND 



The region of Asia and Pacific is usually meant to include Asia 
proper, Australia, New Zealand and the South Pacific Islands. Although 1n 
UNESCO classification, the region also includes Cyprus and USSR as its 
member countries.. Education in USSR, however, will be discussed in the 
European regional paper. Education in the Arab countries are also dealt 
with in a separate paper. 

The Economy 

The region covers highly industrialized countries (such as Japan, 
Australia and New Zealand), the Newly Industrialized Economies (NIE's, 
for example, Hong Kong, Singapore and the Republic of Korea), the advanced 
developing countries (e.g. Thailand and Malaysia), the less developed 
countries (inlcuding China and India) and the small countries (mainly in 
the South Pacific). Annex 1 displays the listing of the countries in the 
region against their estimated GNPs and other relevant economic 
Indicators. 

The past decade sees a general progress in the economy in most of the 
countries in the region. Between 1980 and 1988, the average GNP growth 
rate of the developing Asian countries was 7% per annum, comparing 
favourable with the world growth rate of 3% and less than 2% in developing 
countries in the same period. According to the Asian Development Bank, a 
comaprison of the growth rates of different parts of the world again 
favours the Asian region (Asian Development Outlook, 1989:2): 



Table 1: Annual Growth Rate of GNP by Regions 



Developing Asia 9% 

Western hemisphere 0.9% 

Africa 1.7% 

Europe 2.5 

Middle East 3.9 
[Source: ADB, 1989:2. J 



Among the countries, the NIEs, despite minor readjustments, saw 
growth rates of 10. 7%, 11. 8% and 9% respectively in the years 1986, 1987 
and 1988. The Southeast Asian countries were also impressive in rising 
from a growth rate of 3.2* in 1986 to 7.2% in 1988, the growth being 
mainly attributable to Industrial growth. They are likely to become new 
competitors to the NIEs. On the contrary, the South Asian countries saw 
their impressive growth 7.8% In 1988 mainly as a result of the recovery in 
the agricultural output. The most eye-catching growth was still China, at 
a rate of 11.2% 1n 1988, but the South Pacific countries also recovered 
from declines 1n previous years. 

In World Bank's latest World Development Report (1989), Hong Kong and 
Singapore, with GNP per capita around US$8,000 1n 1987, for the first time 
joined Japan, Australia and New Zealand as "High-income economies", 
whereas small Asian countries such as Bhutm, Nepal, and gigantic 
countries such as China and India were still 1n the lowest Income group 
(US$300 or below). 

The economic success of the region 1s very much attributable to 
exports (Figure 1). 



Figure 1: Growth of Export Volumes 1n Developing Countries 

(by regions, 1965-1986, average annual percentage change) 

Sub-Saharan East Asia South Asia Europe, Mkfcfic East, Latin America 

A,rtca and North Africa and the Caribbean 




[Source: World Bank, 1989:10] 

In fact, the more successful economies 1n the region are largely 
export-oriented (Annex 1). In a World Bank classification of 41 developing 
economies by trade orientation, In the period 1973-85, l'o»vj Kong, Republic 
of Korea and Singapore are the only members 1n the category Strongly 
outward oriented (World Bank, 1987:83). Almost without exception, they all 
started with labour-intensive Industries, but are now facing challenges of 
high-technology when Improvement 1n the economy has also pushed up the 
labour costs. The East Asian countries are being replaced by the Southeast 
Asian countries as centres of low labour cost. Malaysia and Thailand in 
par;<^ilur are classified by the World Bank as Moderately outward oriented 
cour, js. On the other hand, the more successful economies all have 
relatively small agricultural sectors as compared with other less 
developed economies 1n the region (Annex 1). It 1s therefore yet to be 
seen if paths whereby the NIEs came to their economy take-off can ever be 
duplicated 1n economies which are basically agricultural 1n nature. 
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Human Resources 

It is noticeable that 1n the region, there is a general emphasis on 
human resources. Such an emphasis had existed long before the human 
capital theories ever came Into being. It 1s perhaps attributable to the 
Confucian and Indian heritages 1n their broadest sense, which place high 
values on education and sending. As is observed by the Asian Development 
Bank: 

Because Asia has developed these values over a long period of time, 
their understanding is essential to an analysis of human resource 
development in the region. These social values differ substantially 
among Asian countries, but are as important as formal and non-formal 
education in the development of attitudes toward work, saving and 
investment. (ADB, 1989:159) 

Such values may have contributed to much of the progress in many of the 

Asian countries. The Asian Development Bank perceives (ADB, 1989:153): 

An examination of the postwar economic records of the countries 
classified as newly industrializing economies (NIEs) and the more 
advanced Southeast Asian countries reveals that human capital 
formation has been a crucial underlying factor 1n these countries' 
growth. Examination also shows that education and skills became 
increasingly critical as these countries approached Industrial 
maturity. ... Indeed, what spells the difference between good and 
poor economic performance is the manner 1n which human and physical 
capital and technology are organized. ... Additionally, significant 
progress 1n the task of reducing poverty can be made by paying 
attention to human resource development and utilization, as was the 
case with the more successful Asian economies. 

In the following, we shall discuss the general aspects of human 
resources. 

Population 

Table 2 shows the population situations in the reflon. The figures 1n 
Table ii Is a summary of the data available from 26 countries and 
territories in the region. Hence, the population in the region will almost 
double in the four decades from 1960 to 2000. The population 1n the region 
1s 1s more \han half of the world population. 
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1960 


1970 


1980 


1990 


2000 


1,638 


2,060 


2,526 


2,992 


3,435 


645 


, 826 


944 


987 


985 


993 


1,234 


1,582 


2,005 


2,450 


254 


308 


350 


365 


362 



Table 2: Population 1n Asia and the Pacific 1960-2000 On millions) 



Total population 

0-14 years old 

Adults (15 years and over) 



[Source UNESCO/PROAP, 1989:2. J 

Asia proper is the most populous continent in the world, and 
population is ever on the policy agenda of most countries in the region. 
It contains the population giants such as China (1.1 bilion) and India 
(0.8 billion), as well as smaller yet densely populated countries such as 
Indonesia (0.17 billion) and Japan (0.12 billion). The most densely 
populated being Hong Kong (5,600 per sq km) (World Bank, 1989:164). 
Nevertheless, there are also countries such as Australia and New Zealand, 
and many of the smaller Pacific countries where sparse population is one 
of the characteristics. Annex 2 displays the population characteristics by 
country of the region. 

There 1s a general decline of population growth rate in the NIEs. The 

figure from 1980 to 1985 was 1.6X. In East Asia, a negative growth rate 1s 

likely to emerge. In Southeast Asia the growth rate declines slowly (2.1% 

1n 1980-1985). That 1n South Asia remains high (2.3X). Apart from the East 

Asia countries, there 1s a general threat of the absolute increase 1n 

popul:t1on, which raises problems of farmland, nutrition and employment. 

On the contrary, 1n East Asia, there 1s 1n recent years the problem of 

labour shortage, very much because of the Increasing participation 1n 

schools. Overall, as the Asian Development Bank has observed: 

Nevertheless, the population problem 1n the region will continue and 
almost all countries will experience large absolute population 
Increases in the coming decade. (A0B, 1988:7) 
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The overall school age children (0-14) will peak 1n 1990. This may be 
viewed as a course of relief in the 1990s 1n terms of education expansion 
and Investment. However, according to UN projections, over 40% of the 
population 1n Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Iran, Nepal, Lao, Pakistan and * 
Pupua New Guinea will be under 14 during the 1990s. OuMng the same 
period, about one-third of the population 1n Bhutan, Fiji, Indonesia, 
India, Malaysia, Myanmar, the Philippines, Thailand and Viet Nam will be 
under 14. The education burden is foreseeable. In the developed 
countries, such as Japan, Australia and New Zealand, only 20* of the popu- 
lation will be under 14 (UNESCO/PROAP, 1989:3). Hence, although the 
average situation is encouraging, there is great disparity and the less 
developed are in less favourable situations. 

The forecast growth of the adult population, on the other hand, gives 
rise to concern for adult literacy and the demand for significant 
continuous education programmes. 

Labour and employment 

In general, deceleration of population growth has close relations 
with the transition from agricultural to Industrial economy. The 
transition usually brings along with it Msing Incomes and larger family 
expenditures 1n education. 'argely speaking, 1n East Asia, the 
agricultural component of the labour force has declined to much less than 
one-half of the total labour force; 1n Southeast Asia, around one-half and 
in South Asia, about two thirds (Annex 3). 

Japan and the NIEs 1n the region are also those with full or nearly 
full employment in the past two decades, although more recently there are 
signs of significant graduate unemployment in the Republic of Korea (Kim 
and Ihm, 1988). Among the Southeast Asian countries, Thailand stands the 
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best prospects for full employment, although. Malaysia came near to full 
employment at one time 1n 1984 (ADB, 1989:156). 

All the other countries seem to suffer from unemployment 1n one way 
or another, with very different causes. In Australia and New Zealand, the 
causes of unemployment are very similar to those 1n Western Europe where 
modern technology has internally reduced job opportunities and 
internationally favoured the NIEs, which possess a more flexible work 
force, in competition. In the less developed countries, unemployment 1s 
attributable to the usual causes in the developing world: not enough jobs 
in the modern srctor, economic austerity, over-production of graduates and 
trained workers, and so forth. 

In recent years, employment situations have been complicated by the 
international migration of workers - PhiUppIno workers 1n Southeast Asia 
and the Middle East, Malaysian workers in Singapore, and Indonesian 
workers 1n Malaysia - to replace the local low-Income groups. There is 
also the other phenomenon of Indian intellectuals working in Nepal, for 
example. 

Underemployment 1s substantial 1n most of the developing countries in 
the region, very much because of the seasonal characteristics uf the 
agricultural activities under Inadequate Irrigation facilities. 

The education composition of the labour force 1n the developing 
countries in the region Is high 1f compared with the rest of the 
developing world. Table 3 1s extracted from Psacharopoulos and Arrlagada 
(1986) who demonstrate the education composition of the labour force 1n 
Asia and the Pacific. Although the figures refer to the early 1980s, 
recent figures should present stronger evidences of the same trend. 
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Table 3; Education composition of labour force (X) 



PtrceoUft of Labor Force WUh >| 

Primary Schooling Secondary ScLoolinf Mean 

No : Higher Years of 

Country/Year Education Incomplete Complete Incomplete Complete Education Schooling 

Newly Industrializing Economies & 



1QA1 


7 6 


17 6 


19 1 


21 3 


26 2 


8 1 


88 


Knrta R^nuhlic of 




f 














44 9 

Mi* 


9 1 


30 2 


7.3 


6.1 


2 4 


39 

Mi v 


A7QV 




1 I 


33.2 


13.5 


23.4 


9.1 


80 


Sififfaoora 4 

wiiiKai/vi v 










8.3 






1974 


40 3 


4.9 


21.9 


16.0 


8.5 


5.3 


1980 


21 9 


3 0 


46.4 


18.4 


6.3 


4.0 


6.0 


• aipcii wnuia 
















1980 


93 


4.5 


30.2 


18.9 


24.3 


12.7 


8.6 


1983 


8.9 


5.1 


32.7 


17.7 


24 


11.6 


8.4 


Southeast Asia 
















inUOTlCSla 
















1978 


31.6 


23.1 


35.7 


5.3 


3.8 


0.5 


3.9 


1QQA 
1*7 Ov 


26 1 

4vV» 1 


18 9 


33.4' 


11.4 


8.9 


1,2 


4.9 














1.8 


5.0 


1QR7 


27 0 


1 7 


55 7 


9.2' 


4.6 


1980 


17.9 


17.1 


23.4 


22.9 


16.1 


2.6 


6.5 


Phi KnninM 








i 


12.7 




7.0 




7 8 


21 3 


27 4 


15.1 


15.7 


* naiiaoa 


















37 4 


S5 8 

MiU 


1.1 


3.5 


2.0 


0.4 


3.3 


i con 


in l 


84 2 

Vti* 


7 0 


11 2 


4 i 


3 4 


4 6 


South Asia 
















A fWn m Hiatow 

Ai|(ilBni3 Wftil 










7.0 




2.1 


1979 


72.0 


6.1 


9.4 


5.6 


O.n 


Bangladesh 










5.5 


1.5 


2.4 


1981 


62.4 


15.9 


4.1 


10.7 


India 
















1961 


89.9 


5.2 


2.1 


1.9 


0.3 


0.6 


C.5 


1981 


66.6 


14.5 


6.9 


4.9 


3.9 


3.2 


1.9 


Pakistan 
















1975 


75.8 


11.2 


7.7 


3.7 


0.6 


1.0 


1.2 


1981 


65.9 


7.4 


5.2 


16.4 


2.4 


2.7 


2.5 


Sri Lanka 














5.3 


1963 


22.2 


27.9 


41.9 


u * 


3.2 


2.1 


1981 


8.5 


12.7 


35.9 


3$: 


2.8 


1.8 


7.5 


China, People's Rep. of 














4.5 


1982 


28.3 


13.1 


21.3 


25.8 


10.7 


0.9 



[Source: Psacharopoulos A Arnagada, 1986, reproduced from ADB, 1989: 160.] 
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Nutrition and Health 

In 1986, the FAO estimated that there are 200-30C million in the 
region who are undernourished. The full-employment requirements per 
capita for Asians were estimated as 2,600 calories. On this basis, most of 
the Southeast and South As an countries are not consuming enough. The 
issue in Southeast Asian countries is or.e of malnutrition. The problem 
with South Asia is one of Inadequate Intake (only 1,700-1,900 calories 
daily). This underlies the high infant mortality rate and low life 
expectancies, particularly in Bangladesh, Nepal and Pakistan (ADB, 
1989:165). 

Health situations can be typified by the access to safe water. In 
South Asia, less than one third of the population have access to safe 
water; compared with two thirds in Southeast Asia, three quarters in South 
Pacific and 84% 1n East Asia (Ibid.). 

The provision of medical and health care 1s still a problem in many 
of the South Asian countries. The situation 1s very much improved 1n the 
last decades in Southeast Asian countries. However, remarkable progress 
has been acheived in extending life expectancy and reducing infant 
mortality rate (Annex 4). 

Income distribution 

Income distribution 1s Intertwined with human resources development. 
If we refer to the quintlle inequality index (QI), Asia as a whole has the 
lowest inequality among the developing regions. Within the region, East 
Asia has the lowest QI, and Southeast Asia highest, although overall the 
QI is still higher than the western industrialized countries (See Oshima, 
1987). 

Reduction of inequality and poverty 1n Asia 1s often achieved through 
land reform and the creation of opportunities for off-farm employment. 

10 '13 



This has been the case in both planned and market economies. Ia > 
particular, the recent economic growth in China is very much attributable 
to the creation of industrial activities in rural areas, and commercial, 
manufacturing or constrcution jobs for farmers 1n urban areas. 

Reduction of poverty have been remarkable in East Asia and rapid 1n 
Southeast Asian countries. It is comparatively slow in South Asia where 
slow economic growth and rapid population growth have made alleviation of 
poverty less successful. 

Education: Overview 

The general economic progress has far reaching consequences on the 
development of education. On the one hand, better economic conditions and 
changes in economic patterns have given rise to new demands for education, 
both in manpower requirements and in social demand terms. On the other 
hand, governments have found themselves in a better financial situation to 
launch expansion 1n education. Such over-sweeping remarks may not apply to 
each and every country in the region; they nevertheless represent the 
situation 1n many countries. 

Education Expenditures 

Annex 5 shows the public education expenditures by countries in the 
region. The Industrialized countries, Australia, Japan and New Zealand, 
spend 5-7X of their GNP on eudcatlon. Their pattern of expenditure is very 
similar to other developed countries elsewhere and have been stable 1n the 
years passed. The NIEs, with the exception of Hong Kong, have raised their 
educational expenditures from less than 3% to above 4.5X of their GNPs. 
Other countries, mainly developing countries, maintain at a level of 2-3%. 
The rather extraordinarily lov. figure for the Philiplnnes Indicates the 
high proportion of private education, rather than a low Investment. 
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A comparison of education expenditures over the years 1965 to 1986, 
and with other parts of the world, 1s shown m Table 4. 

Table 4: Education Expenditures: comparison 

Total as X Per capita 





of 


GNP 






Ed Exp. 


(US$) 






1965 


1975 


1985 


1986 


1965 


1975 


1985 


1986 


World 


4.9 


5.5 


5.6 


5.5 


38 


84 


144 


165 


Developed countries 


5.1 


6.0 


6.0 


5.8 


87 


270 


508 


595 


Developing countries 


$.0 


3.6 


4.1 


4.0 


5 


14 


27 


27 


Asia (excl. Arab states) 


3.5 


4.2 


4.3 


4.4 


7 


19 


39 


52 


Oceania 


3.7 


6.0 


5.5 


5.6 


63 


329 


426 


456 


[Source: Unesco Statistics 


Yearbook, 


1978, 


1988. J 











The public education expenditures as percentage of total public 
expenditures, on t.ie other hand, varies tremendously. They do not show a 
general izable pattern, and in fact give rise to various Interpretations 
according to varying circumstances. 

As is observed by the UNESCO/PROAP, 

it is evident that there exist in the developing countries of the 
region ser ■ n gaps between the enormous needs for the advancement of 
education and the resources available to undertake such an 
advancement. (1989:5) 

The developing countries in the region have become the major clients 
of the International funding agencies, which all pay attention to primary 
education, with different policy orientations. The World Bank has a policy 
of stressing the high rate of return for primary education. The Asian 
Development Bank has newly established its edjcation sector and has placed 
new emphasis on primary and non-fornal education as a means to alleviate 
poverty. UN0P has been assisting in the improvement of planning and 
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management of primary education and literary programmes. UNICEF has also 
become instrumental 1n many of the programmes on Illiteracy and the 
disadvantaged. Bilateral aids are also active 1n the region (Ib1d.:5-6). 
L Iteracy 

Literacy rate 1n the region approaches 70% by 1990 (See Table 4). 
Table 5: Literary 1n Asia and Pacific 

Literacy Ratio Adult Lltarates Adult Illiterates 
1 S60 39.6 X 393 million 600 mil ion 

1970 50.2 781* 614 

1980 60.4 953 628 

1990 68.7 1,377 628 

2000 77.1 1,888 562 

[Source: Unesco/PROAP, 1989:6; (* Chu, 1988).] 

This compares favourably with other regions, bearing in mind that 

most countries 1n the region belong to the developing world. Three points 

worth mentioning (Unesco/PROAP, 1989:9; Chu, 1988). 

First, much effort has been spent tc eradicate adult Illiteracy. The 

achievement 1s remarkable, 1f the numbers of literates and the literacy 

ratios are compared across years. 

Second, despite the improvement in relative terms, the absolute 

number of adult illiterates remain almost stagnant. By and large, there 

will be around 600 million adult Illiterates 1n the region. 

Third, there 1s considerable disparity 1n terms of literacy 

situations and prospects 1n the region. If we refer to Annex 6, we can 

group countries in the region as 1s in Table 6: 
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Table 6: Estimated literacy situations at 1990. by country grouping 



Achieving 
50% or less 



Achieving 
70% * 



Afghanistan China 

Bangladesh Turkey 

Bhutan 

India 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Papua New Guinea 



Achieving 
80% + 

Fiji 

Indonesia 

Malaysia 

Myanmar 



Achieving 
90X + 

Hong Kong 
Korea i R. of 
Mongolia 
Philippines 
Singapore 
Sr1 Lanka 
Thai land 
V1et Nam 



Around 100% but 
expecting relapse 

Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 



[Source: Unesco/PROAP, 1989:8.3 



In general, South Asia, with the exception of Sri Lanka, has rather 
low literacy rates, otherwise most countries should have achieved a 
literacy rate of over 70%. Most of the countries in East and Southeast 
Asia should have achieved near full literacy 1n the 1990s. Australia, 
Japan and New Zealand, formerly regarded as having attained full literacy, 
has faced similar problems as other Industrialized countries 1n drop-out, 
low-achievements and are facing relapse into functional illiteracy. 

China, being a vast country, has exhibited great regional disparity 
where the Eastern part of the country has achieved near ful 1-1 iteracy, 
whereas the Western part, particularly 1n ethnic minority areas, literacy 
rates are still low. 

It 1s quite obvious that the low literacy rate in South Asia is 
greatly due to the fast growing population, despite the tremendous efforts 
paid by national governments to eradicate literacy. 

There is also gender disparity 1n the literacy situations. In the 
years from 1970 through 1985, the female adult Illiterates in the region 
are 1n the order of 400 million, over 65% of the total adult illiterates. 
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Enrolment ^ 
The enrolment ratios at different levels, by countries, are shown in 
Annex 7. The following table (Table 7) Indicates the growth of gross 
enrolment ratio at different levels of the education system, in comparison 
with other parts of the world. 

Table 7: Gross enrolment ratios (%), 1960 and mid-1980s 





Primary 


Secondary 


Tertiary 




1960 


1986 


1960 


1986 


1960 


1986 


world 


80,7 


99.9 


27.5 


47.0 


5.2 


12.8 


Developed countries 


101.5 


103.0 


62.1 


90.2 


13,3 


33. 1 


Developing countries 


72.8 


99.2 


15.1 


38.5 


2.0 


7.2 


Asia (excl. Arab) 


80.8 


104.4 


20.7 


40.2 


2.5 


7.1 


Oceania 


101,6 


106.8 


53,1 


79.2 


9.9 


25.1 


[Source: Unesco Statistical 


Yearbook, 


1988: 


Table 2. 


10.] 





The growth of enrolment exceeded growth in population. This indicates 
the considerable effort the countries have made to expand education. 

Basic Education. In most of the countries in the region, by basic 
education is meant primary schooling. Only in a few countries (the 
industrialised and some of the NIEs) does it mean 9-year compulsory 
education.. Annex 8 shows the national systems of formal education. 

The Asian Development Bank produces Figure 2, based on World Bank 
data, to demonstrate that 1n the region, GNP per capita 1s positively 
correlated with the mean years of schooling in the labour force. 
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Figure 2: Schooling and Economic Performance 
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[Source: ADB, 1989:161.] 

As is displayed in Annex 9, there is remarkable difference 1n 
enrolment ratios 1n the region. Apart from the Industrialized countries 
and the NIEs, most countries are still struggling to achieve universal 
primary education (UPE). China 1s perhaps an exception, who demonstartes a 
high attendance ratio which is over 97* in primary education. However, 
most of the countries have demonstrated remarkable progress in the past 
two decades 1n Increasing their primary enrolments. In Figure 3 (which 1s 
a reproduction from Unesco/PROAP, 1989), one can see the achievements of 
the region in Improving primary enrolment, although the unenrolled still 
remain a large number, 54 million 1n 1989 and estimated to be 26 million 
by the end of the century. 
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Figure 3: Primary Education 1960-2000: 

Enrolment, Unenrolled and Dropouts 




[Source: Unesco/PROAP, 1989: 13. ] 

In the process of universalizing basic education, drop-out is a major 
issue. As can be seen 1n Annex 10, most of the Industrialized or newly 
Industrialized countries have dramatic drops in the number of drop-outs in 
the two decades since 1960. The less developed countries have, on the 
contrary, a general increase 1n the number of drop-outs. The reasons for 
drop-outs are multifold. Apart from pedadoglcal reasons of low learning 
achievement and lack of attractive curricula and teaching strategies, 
economic Incentive remains the major reason. 
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China presents a typical example of the reasons for drop-outs. In 
this country of great economic disparity, drop-outs are serious 1n both 1n 
the most backward areas where formal education 1s seen as irrelevant to 
the economic lives of the community, and 1n the prospering rural villages, 
where commercial or Industrial activities rely very much on teenagers and 
formal schooling Incurs high opportunity costs. 

As 1s the case for Illiteracy, there is also significant gender 
disparity 1n school drop-outs where girls' major role is in housework. 
Even if financial situations allow, parents will send boys to schools 
first. Figure 4 1s a reproduction from Unesco/PROAP (1983:15), Indicating 
gender disparity 1n primary enrolment among countries 1n the region. 

Figure 4: Primary enrolment by sexes, 1988 
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Annex 10 displays the enrolment ratios 1n secondary education 1n the 
region. The disparity 1s again great. Apparently, secondary enrolment 1s a 
reflection of the economic strength of the country. Sr1 Lanka and China 
can again be seen as exceptions. 

Technical /vocational education. The low enrolment at secondary level 
1n developing countries 1n the region are always seen as attributable to 
the Irrelevance of the curriculum. Technical education and vocational 
training are hence viewed as a rescue. In almost all reforms 1n the region 
during the decades passed, there were Inevitably Inclusion of a technical 
or vocational component. Technical and vocational education 1s also seen 
as a way to produce the needed manpower and will bring benefits to the 
economy. A review of the statistics shows that there 1s little progress 1n 
this respect (Table 8). In agreement with the International scene, the 
developing countries in thvi 'eglon saw a decline of the technical/ 
vocational component, contrasting an Increase of the technlcal/voci.. .onal 
component 1n the developed countries. A contrary to expectations. 
Table 8: Percentage Enrolment of Technical /Vocational Secondary Education 





1970 


1980 


1986 


World 


13.8 


13.9 


13.2 


Oeveloped countries 


16.8 


19.6 


20.6 


Developing, countries 


10.4 


9.9 


9.4 


Asia (Excl. Arab states) 


8.0 


7.4 


6.7 


Oceania 


0.7 


1.3 


1.5 



[Source: Unesco Statistics Yearbook, .988: Table 2.9.] 

In many of the developing countries, real development 1n technical/ 
vocation education 1s dependent upon reforms 1n the employment policies 
and changes 1n the labour system. There are evidences that the latter 1s 
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Instrumental in boosting enrolment in the former. This is certainly the 
case 1n China, where technical/vocational education prospers when Indivi- 
duals are al.owed to operate their own enterprises and training needs 
became visible. 

Higher education. It is noticeable that in the region, apart from 
industrialized countries which possess sophisticated systems of higher 
education, a few of the less developed countries also operate a highly 
developed system of tertiary education. The Philippines and Thailand are 
outstanding in their higher education enrolment, relative to countries of 
comparable economic strength. India and China both possess comprehensive 
networks of universities, although the latter has rather low enrolments. 

The NIEs and advanced Southeast Asian countries have remarkable 
enrolments, but apart from the Republic of Korea, most of them rely 
heavily on overseas facilities. Hong Kong, Singapore and Malaysia are 
champions of overseas students contributors in the most popular host 
countries (Table 9). 

Table 9: Overseas students in major countries 





Australia 
(1985) 


Canada 
(1986) 


U.K. 
(1984) 


U.S. 
(1986) 


f-rance 


FRG 


Japan 


China 


177 


1 ,499 


383 


40,322 


1,499 


1,117 


6,988 


Hong Kong 


1,687 


6,729 


5,756 


9,717 


46 


mm 


163 


India 


197 


837 


835 


16,198 


240 


585 


95 


Indonesia 


1 ,083 


31 


257 


8,155 


327 


2,260 


344 


Malaysia 


7,652 


1,610 


4,460 


19,096 


145 


43 


678 


Singapore 


895 


1,141 


1,294 


3,998 


25 


49 


88 



[Source: Unesco statistics Yearbook, 1988: Table 3.12.] 
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Much effort 1s also spent In developing adult education 1n the 
region. Apart from literacy courses, aduK education prospers 1n the 
training of professionals or semi-professional a spare-time studies, 
particularly 1n the Industrialized economies and 1n the NIEs. There Is 
also the effort to develop distance learning. Olstanco learning 
institutions at secondary and tertiary levels have existed 1n Australia 
and New Zealand In various forms, very much as a means to overcome 
difficulties caused by the sparse population. In the 1980s, quite a number 
of open universities have emerged in the region. There are now two opan 
universities in Thailand, and each 1n India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Sri 
Lanka and Hong Kong (Sal 1m, 1987). The open universities have changed the 
access to higher education, presented new challenges to curriculum design 
and teaching strategies, and has changed the employment situations 1n 
terms of qualification and certification. China has also developed its 
own elaborate system of distance learning with a variety of modes: 
television, radio and correspondence. Recently, a satellite broadcasting 
system 1s also set up for teacher training 1n remote areas. 




ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 



This sedon will deal with educational management Issues at macro and 
meso levels. Management, at microscopic level will only be touched upon 
because most of the Institutional management Issues are culture specific. 

Management Issues 1n Educational Reforms 

Reform has become the key word 1n educational development in many of 
the countries in the region. while some countries have launched 
comprehensive reforms 1n the entire education system, others have aimed at 
special yet crucial areas. 

Comprehensive reforms 

Asia has seen comprehensive reforms In education 1n many of Its most 
typical countries. Below, we shall Introduce such reforms 1n Bangladesh, 
China, India, Japan and the Republic of Korea. We shall Introduce only the 
main themes of these reforms and discuss the detail ^here appropriate. 

Bangladesh. A Policy Paper was published by the Ministry of Education 
1n 1988. The basic aims of the reform is to widen access and improve the 
quality of education. The objectives Include (Chowdhury, 1989): 

(a) to enrol 70% of the primary age group by 1990 and to achieve UPE 
by the end of the century; 

(b) to upgrade and strengthen science, technical and vocational 
education at secondary and post-secondary levels; 

(c) to expand and Improve in-service training of teachers at all 
levels *..d to reform the su;tem of teacher recruitment; 

(d) to achieve better equality between rural and urban educational 
facilities as well as opportunities between male and female; 

(e) to reduce adult Illiteracy; and 
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(f> to Improve the Internal efficiency of the education system 
through better management and planning. 

There 1s clear Indication that the reform, as part of the national 
Five-year Plan, expects much from education to achieve the nation's 
development goals. 

China. China launched a comprehensive reform 1n education In 1985. In 
a published document Reform of China's Education Structure, the national 
Government called for reforms at three levels (Decisions, 1985): 

(a) At basic education level, to Institute compulsory 9-year 
education In three phases respectively for three regions of 
varying economic status 1n the nation. 

(b) At post-compulsory level, to Increase the proportion of 
technical/vocational education to 50% of the total upper 
secondary enrolment (of ages 15+ or 16+). 

(c) To Increase the degree of academic and administrative autonomy 
among Institutes of higher education. 

(d) To reform the administrative and management systems in education, 
so as to achieve better co-ordination and higher efficiency. 

The net effect of the reform 1s one of decentralization, both 1n 
terms of diversification of achelvement goals and of mobilization of 
community resources. 

India. A document entitled Challenge of education - a policy 
perspective was published by the Government of India 1n 1986. The 
document, while advocating qualitative Improvement of education at all 
levels, possesses a number of salient features (de Rebel lo, 1989): 

(a) To achieve a unified tducatlonal structure (10+2+3) 1n all the 
sub-national political units. 
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(b) To arrive at a National Currlcular Framework and Core Curriculum 

(c) To achieve 8 years universal education. 

(d) To reduce regional and sexual Inequality by Improving access to 
education. 

(e) To Improve 1nter-reg1onal mobility 1n higher education and 
technical education. 

(f) To establish a national network for educational research and 
development. 

(g) To Improve the provision and accountability of resources, 
(n) To Improve training of all kinds of educational personnel. 

(i) To Improve the central-local partnership 1n the managenent of 
education. 

Japan. A National Council 1n Educational Reform was estalblshed 1n 
1984 to advise the Prime Minister. The Council submitted four successive 
reports before the end of Its term 1n 1989 (Kitamura, 1989), In sum, the 
Council recommended reforms 1n six areas: 

(a) Development of a framework for Hfe-long education. 

(b) Enrichment and reform of elementary and secondary education. 

(c) Diversification and reform of Institutions 1n hlhger education. 

(d) Reform towards Internationalization. 

(e) Reform to cope with the Information age. 

(f) Reform of administration and finance 1n education. 

The entire orientation of the reform 1s to deregulate the education 
system, that 1s, to move away from the traditional, rigid, excessively 
competitive education system towards one which favours Individuality, 
creativity, flexibility, and internationalization. 

Republic of Korea. In 1985, a reform in education was initiated by 
the Presidential Commission for Educational Reform. Out of the 42 long- 



and short-term reforms, the following tasks could be hlgh-Hghted: 

(a) Restructuring the education system from 6-3-3-4 to 5-3-3-4. 

(b) Delegating the authority of university entrance to Individual 
1nst itutions. 

(c) Improvement of educational facilities and environments. 

(d) Legislation to attracted quality teachers. 

(e) Decentralize curriculum decisions and improve teaching methods. 

(f) Emphasis on science and technology education. 

(g) Pursuit of excellence In higher education. 

(h) Institutionalizing life-long education. 

(1) Increasing autonomy of schools and local administration, 
(j) Introducing education tax and attracting private contribution to 
education. 

Similar to the Japanese reform, the Korean reform also aims at 
development of creativity and diversity, as a contrast to the conservative 
trad it loons. 

It 1s clear from the above outlines that in all the countries 
mentioned, there has been a re-th1nk of education. There have been 
implicitly re-def1n1t1on of the educational goals and explicitly re- 
structuring of the educational ■•• *tem. All these reforms have apparently 
moved away from mere expanslonr j quantitative considerations, and have 
tried to move from policies ? systems level to policies that would 
facilitate improvement of quality in schools. There are therefore the 
convering trend to pay attention to training of personnel, flexibility in 
curriculum, reduction of inequality, and so forth. All these have 
inevitably led to reforms 1n management of the education system. 

In terms of management, despite the varying cultural, economic and 
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political contexts, all the five countries Intend to move towards a more 
flexible system and more efficient management. The latter usually entails 
effective co-ordination on the one hand, but decentralization and de- 
concentration of funding and management on the other. 

Reforms in other countries, occurred earlier or less comprehensive 1n 
nature, more or less align themselves with such directions. 

In Thailand, there are moves to reform the educav^onal administrative 
structure (Unesco/PROAP, 1989a: 40). 

In the Philippines, the Mid-Term Plan (1987-92) has Included 1n Its 
objectives "the strengthening and improven, s of the system of educational 
planning and management (Ibid.). 

The Sociolist Republic of V1et Nam, with its reform in 1979, resulted 
1n an improvement of the management office and an intensified micro- 
planning capacity (Ibid). 

The Lao People's Democratic Republic, 1n its 1986 reform, Included 
educational Investment, educational efflflency and management as essential 
issues (Ibid). 

In Indonesia, the recent reforms have placed their emphasis on the 
training of teacher and school heads as autonomous professionals 1n the 
management of grass-root schools (Ibid. ) . 

Other on-going reforms or efforts 1n education all entail Improvement 
of the management system, before the reforms or efforts yield fruit. This 
will be discussed 1n the following section. 

Governance of Education 

Apart from Western communities such as Australia and New Zealand, 

education m most of the Asian countries are tradltionaly highly 

centralized. However, in recent years, reforms and policies have commonly 
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Included decentralization, Intersectoral co-ordination, deconcentratlon 



and sometimes pr1vlt1zat1on as essential aspects. 
Decentralization 

Decentralization and deconcentratlon of educational management have 
befeii well discussed 1n the International literature, but they had long 
been realities only 1n the most advanced and more Westernized countries 
In the region. In the 1980s, the largest countries, China and India, which 
had presumably suffered most from centralization, have taken bold steps 1n 
decentral ization. 

In China, decentralization 1n education followed similar reforms 1n 
the financial system. It 1s made possl'. ie not only because of the 
devolution of the financial power, but also that the more flexible economy 
has allowed local communities to establish Its own pool of resources. 

what is 1n force 1s a concept of "three- level management". While the 
central government provides the basic recurrent expenditures, upper 
secondary schools are otherwise financed and managed by county 
governments. Likewise, Junior secondary schools are financed and managed 
by township governments, which 1n turn may collect educational levy on top 
of normal taxes. Primary schools are endeavours of the VilUgers 
Committees which are established by election. In all cases non-recurrent 
expenditures are supported by local resources. The government may pay a 
small amount as Incentive for local contribution 1n capital constructions. 
Such an Induction measure 1s often known as "fishing". 

In all cases, local governments have replaced higher-level 
educational authorities to take care of the educational budget. 

This policy measure has far-reaching Implications 1n the ownership of 
schools, the community-teacher relations, the control of education quality 
and hence the whole concpWt of school management (Cheng, 1987). The 
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decentralization has also allowed different localities to set their own 
time-tables for accomplishing 9-year compulsory education. Some localities 
have even chosen to modify the target goal to 6-year or 4-year compulsory 
schooling, so as to match the economic development of the localities. 

In India, the management of primary schools have been transferred to 
the District Councils who are responsible for overall planning and 
administration of the rural district. The district Council 1s composed of 
the chairmen of the village cluster representatives (elected), and 
chairmen of four cooperative societies, pertaining respectively to credit, 
marketing, industry and educa'cion/t raining. The District Council runs 
seven subcommittees, one of which is in charge of education. The education 
subcommittee 1s responsible for establishment, management, maintenance, 
administrative inspection and supervision of primary schools, including 
grants to aided schools, but it is not responsible for curricular matters 
(Mellor, 1987:33). 

Decentralization has the manifest advantage of giving \.ne schools and 
local communities more autonomy, creating a sense of popular ownership 
among the community, making schools more adaptable to local needs and 
local environments, and mobilizing local recources. 

Alongisde the advantages is the increase 1n regional disparity. In 
China, as an example, decentralization has given wealthier localities the 
liberty to improve school facilities and teachers' incomes, but has left 
the economically less developed localities with difficulties more severe 
than before. In thb less developed regions, there is very little revenue 
for manipulation by the local authority; schools hence operate 1n mere 
subsistance conditions. Decentralization has also left the higher-level 
authority with little financial capacity to play an equalization role. 
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In India, as another example, decentralization has solicited more 
ready contribution from the community. The local community has become more' 
vigilant about the well-being of the local school. However, decentraliza- 
tion has also rendered schools vulnerable to local political Interference. 

Most other countries have Included decentralization 1n their national 
policies. In parlcular, the Japanese and Korean reforms have paid special 
attention to the issue. 

In the Korean reform, there 1s a recommendation to strategically 
transform the provincial Board of Education from an executive body to a 
decision-making body, and to re-allocate the functions between central and 
local educational authorities. Local Boards of Education will then become 
such decision-making bodies that they are Independent of municipal and 
provincial governments (Presidential Commission, 1987:158). 

The Korean decentralization of administration is accompanied by a 

localization of educational finance (Presidential Commission, 1987:210- 

224) which Involves the creation of a local educational tax, and the 

creation of an education account 1n the local government budget. Measures 

are also taken to Induce private donations from the community. 

In the Japan reform document, 1t is recommended that 

While all local (prefecture and municipal) governments should satisfy 
minimum national standards for education as a basic prerequisite, 
they should also be allowed, on the basis of their own Independent 
decisions and responsibility, to develop diverse systems and 
mechanisms in accordance with the actual circumstances in each 
locality. (Fourth Report, 1987:67) 

Emphasis 1s again placed on the autonomy of local education authorities, 
known as the principle of "deregulation" 1n the Japanese reform. 
Deconcent ration 

By deconcent rati on here is meant to diffuse the management of 
education into more hands; to seek partnership 1n the governance and 
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finance of education. While decentralization can be seen as a partnership 
between the central government and local communities, deconcentratlon 1s 
partnership between the government and different sectors of the economy, 
(^concentration occurs more in vocational education, higher education and 
adult education. 

vocational izatlon of education is one of the prevalent themes in the 
region. In the original sense, vocational izatlon of education should mean 
introduction of vocational elements Into the formal cirrlculum. Recent use 
of the term may also mean the expansion of the vocational component in the 

education system. 

in both cases, experience in many countries has revealed that 
involvement of employers in the Industrial and serivce sectors are 
inevitable. 

Deconcentratlon occurs in China in terms of sharing of educatloril 
finance among different sectors of the economy. In technical/vocational 
education at upper secondary level, there is a policy where employers are 
invited to launch joint-venture programmes with vocational schou.s. The 
employer shares the decision making in curriculum and selection of 
graduates. The employer also provides technical support where necessary, 
in terms of trainers 1n practical skills as well as practicum facilities. 
The education authority, on the other hand, provides basic school 
facilities as well as teaching *: tfct academic and theoretical subjects. 
At tertiary level, there is a prevailing model of commissioned training In 
which enterprises pay and commission higher education Institutions to 

train the required personnel. 

in Hong Kong and Singapore, co-operation between employers and 
trainers is 1nst1^1ona11zed in special policy-advisory bodies 
(Vocational Training Council in Hong Kong and Vocational and Industrial 
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Training Board in Singapore), which comprise Training Boards whera 
employers, trainers, educators, administrators and union representatives 
sit together to make training policies 1n particular occupations. 

In fact Unesco/PROAP has Identified the Involvement of the Industrial 
sector as one of the categories commonly occurring 1n national policies of 
technical/vocational education: "Involving Industry and the private sector 
in the planning of technical and vocational education, teaching and course 
development (found in policy papers of Bangladesh, Indonesia, Republic of 
Korea, the Philippines and Thailand)" (UNESCo/r^OAP, 1988:100). 

Deconcentration has enabled schools and universities to create 
alternative channels of finance, hence they are virtually less dependent 
upon the government. Deconcentration has also made training institutions 
and universities more responsive to manpower needs of the economic 
sectors. These advantages are evident in China where the deconcentration 
has taken place since the early 1980s, and are likely to be the case 1n 
other countries which have just started the practice. 

However, the responsiveness to manpower requirements may also result 
m a narrow vision of educational goals and may victimized areas which are 
not directly manpower- related. In China, for example, disciplines such as 
Foreign Language, Accounting and Statistics in both vocational schools and 
universities have attracted more resources than other areas of study. 
Philosophy, History and even the Pure Sciences, on the other hand, hardly 
attract any client for commissioned training. 

The participation of non-education sectors in educational finance may 
also render education vulnerable to fluctuations 1n the economy. China has 
also witnessed such vulnerability when recession 1n the enterprises has 
created new financial crisis for education. 

\ 
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Diversification of Financing Sources 

As can be seen 1n the above description, diversification of financing 
sources has become an underlying policy 1n almost all the reforms. 

As 1s seen, the Chinese reform in education Involves new sources of 
finance firstly as local contributions, 1n terms of education levy and 
private donations, and secondly as contribution from employers 1n terms of 
joint-venture programmes and commissioned training. In some cases, the 
employers may also be asked to pay a sum to the training Institution 1n 
return for tne recruitment of a graduate. The education levy Is collected 
in the form of 1-2* tax surcharges on top of production tax, value added 
tax and business tax. New measures have just started to a salary tax of 1- 
3% specifically for education (Cheng, 1989). 

In India, there are offorts to devolve the financing of education 
(Tllak, 1989) through Interactions between the centre and the states, as 
determined by the Planning Commission an the Finance Commission. The 
Finance Commission takes care of the nonplan expenditures which are used 
for maintenance of the education system. Such expenditures are statutory 
in the sense that funds are transferred from centre to the states by 
constitution. The Planning Commission takes care of the plan expenditures 
which are discretionary, meaning that they are contingent on the five-year 
plans of developing the education system. Although the two Commmission may 
have different criteria for transference of funds to the states, and there 
are difficulties 1n consistency, their very existence has helped establish 
the notion of diffusing the funding of education Into more hands. 

The Korean reform has placed heavy emphasis on the diversification of 
financial sources. It has laid out 1n the reform document detailed 
recommendations on the creation of an education tax, the creation of an 
education bond, and other measures to induce private donations. In the 
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Korean reform, 1t was stipulated that "Encouragement should be given to 
participation of the private sector 1n education development as a means to 
pump capital from the private sector Into education" (Presidential 
Commission, 1987:214). 

Any partnership 1n the financing of education Inevitably Involves new 
actors 1n the decision-making of education policies. Involvement of the 
Industrial and private sector on the one hand releases the schools from 
bureaucratic controls of the government, but on the other hand places the 
schools under market force , which may or may not agree with sound 
professional development of education. 

Pr1v1t1zat1on 

For varying reasons, privltlzation of schools and other educational 
institutions has become a prevalent trend in many countries In the region. 

On the one hand, there 1s the Japan-Korean pattern which, as part of 
the deregulation of education, place much emphasis on private schools. On 
the other hand, following the tide <n England, many commonwealth countries 
in the region have been tempted to improve their school system with some 

0 

form of Dr1vit1zation, as a means to overcome uniformity and mediocrity. 

The Japanese reform pays special attention to Include "private 
education enterprise" as a constructive partner in national education 
system. It seeKs to recognize and revitalize the role of the existing 
private schools. 

It 13 necessary to examine how to positively incorporate the role and 
responsibility of private education Industries into the "transition 
to a lifelong learning system", and the "reorganization of the 
educational system for the 21st century". (Fourth Report, 1987:69) 

Australia, following the recent development in England, a scheme 1s 

established to encourage government-aided schools to turn private, with 

government subsidies which varies inversely with the tuition fees 
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collected by the school. 

Singapore has started an "Independent Schools Scheme'' 1n 1988 where 
selected government-aided schools, recognized as with distinguished 
standards, are allowed to become independent. They still receive a 
government aid comparable to their aided counterparts, but enjoying 
autonomy in personnel, curriculum and other financial matters. In fact 
such schools receive additional generous funding from the Government for 
capital construction and endowments (Cheng, 1988). Such schools are 
allowed to charge a token tuition fee, but a subsidy scheme 1s also set up 
to guarantee that no student is deprived, on economic ground, a place in 
•such schools. Schools join the scheme by Invitation from the Ministry of 
Education. 

The Hong Kong government has proposed a "Direct Subsidy Scheme" which 
1s a combination of the Singaporean and the Australian models (Education 
Commission, 1988). The schame, due to start in 1991, allows existing 
private schools, international scnools and government-aided schools are 
allowed to enter Into contract with the Government and receive a sum 
comparable to their government-aided counterparts. Such schools are then 
allowed to use the sum with great discretion 1n student admission, 
curriculum and administration. Only school with quality are allowed to 
join the scheme. 

In Pakistan, policy 1s under review with the objective of reverting 
the trend of nationalizing privately managed educational institutions and 
permitting private enterprises to open new private schools (MOE, 1989). 

The Philippines traditionally possesses a strong private se< * at 
all levels of the education system. The recent policies opt to further 
reinforce the market mechanism by (a) deregulating tuition fees, so that 
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quality schools may receive greater Input ana (b) introducing voluntary 
accreditation with an accompanying Incentive system (Miguel, 1989). In the 
latter case, technical and professional panels are established to 
accredltate tertiary programmes 1n agriculture and engineering, so that 
those programmes which passed accreditation may receive upgrading and 
fiscal autonomy. 

Apart from the case of the Philippines, the other measures of 
encouraging p r 1vate enterlsing 1n education are very new developments in 
the region. They are not genuine prlviti zation in its proper sense, 
because there are built-in mechanisms to quarantee that schools are not 
essentially supported by school fees, and that students from poor families 
are not deprived of a place. The prime objective of such pr1v1t1zat1on 1s 
to favour the emergence of excellent schools, so that they are not bound 
by uniform requirements which will only guarantee the minimum quality. The 
schemes of privitlzatlon are by their very nature controversial. They have 
aroused much debate 1n the respective communities and are received with 
mixed reactions. One basic point of opposition is that the privitization 
schemes will inevitably Increase disparity between schools. This 1s the 
old debate between equity and excellence, md 1s up to the people 1n the 
respective communities to place their value judgement. 

In • adult education, partners to the government are often voluntary 
non-governmental agencies such as churches or charitable organizations. 
The situation 1s quite opposite to that in other sectors of education 
where the Government undertakes the major financial responsibility and 
other agents are called 1n as auxiliaries. In adult education, it is often 
difficult to specify the scale and hence target goals are vague. In these 
circumstances, budgetting for adult education 1s often loose and 
allocation is small. Often, adult education proprammes are st*rt*d Ky the 
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NGOs as a social service. They are left to undertake the major financial 
responsibility and government Input Is often minimal. In this sense, adult 
education are largely private endeavours In the reflon. The NGOs often 
find themselves left helpless In fighting a lone battle. Although there 
is no lack of policy statements 1n recognizing the importance of adult or 
continuing education. Tf,w-e 1s also no lack of mention of the merits of 
the NGOs and the need to assist them, but little has happened 1n the 
region so that the NGOs are substantially assisted. 
Intersectora 1 co-ordination 

There could be two senses of intersectoral co-ordination. On the one 
twi, management and administration of education has to face problems 
which &ro beyond the control of educational author i ties, and hence non- 
educational sectors in the government have to come together for a coherent 
contribution. Cn the othar hand, different sectors within education may 
need to co-operate in order to provide effective service to the community. 
The first case usually lead to inter-departmental or inter-ministerial co- 
ordinations ac*,ss sectors of the government. The second rr.ay lead to 
cross-divisional co-operations within the education sector. 

The first case is evident 1n the recent reforms 1n Japan and Republic 
of Korea. In both cases, incidentally, the reform was deliberated by 
organs which operates above all ministries. The Korean Presidential 
Commission for educational reform comprised 32 professionals representing 
education, social affairs, economy, industry, Journalism and science. The 
National Council for Educational Reform of Japan 1s answerable to the 
Prime Minister, obviously foreseeing iha necessity of going beyond the 
traditional educational authorities and overcoming the conventional inter- 
ministenai barkers. 
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In Lao, a National Committee for Educational Reform was established 
1n 1987 which elaborates the policy guidelines and strategy for education 
development up to year 2000. 

In China, as an essential organ of educational reform, a new State 
Education Commission was estalbished 1n 1985 to replace the Ministry of 
Education. The Commission is composed of representatives (often of Deputy 
Minister rank) from the topmost policy-making bodies in planning, 
economy, labour, personnel, finance, industry and other relevant 
ministerial bodies, and 1s headed by the First Deputy Prime Minister. 

In India, inter-sectoral management occurs at local levels, where the 
overall planning and management of education has been transferred from 
district school boards to District Councils (Zillas Parlshads). 

In Maldives, general education policy 1s made by the National 
Educational Council which advises the President and secures inter-sectoral 
co-operations. 

In Hong Kong, a high-power Education Commission was established in 
1984 to co-ordinate policies in general education, technical education and 
vocational training, and higher education. 

In other countries, while similar organs may not have been 
estalbished, the Issue of inter-sectoral co-ordination, either at national 
or sub-national levels, are well taken into attention. In the Philippines, 
the formulation of the medium-term National Development Plan (1987-92), 
for example, 1s done by the National Economic Development Authority, which 
is an cross-ministerial national government agency. In Thailand, the 
National Education Commission 1s charged with the responsibility to 
conduct an overall review of the national education plan. 

The second case of Inter-di visional co-operation sees examples m the 
area of universal 1zat1on of primary education (UPE). It has been 
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identified that UPE can be successful only 1f it is integrated with 
efforts for the Eradication of 111 iterary (EOI) and Continuing Education 
for Development (CED). This 1s very much the theme being promoted in the 
APPEAL programme which 1s implemented by integration of the three 
(UNESCO/PROAP, 1989b). 

In China, for example, literates become new illiterates because of 
the lack of opportunities of using their language knowledge (recognizing 
the Chinese characters in this particular case). Eradication of such 
illiteracy, mostly with adults above 40, has to be integrated with 
vocational and skills training which requires literacy, but which is 
profitable. Such an integrated planning entails inter-divisional co- 
operation which is unconventional in established bureaucracies. 

New trends to view education as a major means of human resources 
development has also enabled different government and non-government 
agents 1n education, training and adult education. We shall return to this 
later in this paper. 

Centralization 1n Higher Education 

Quite contrary to the tide of decentralization in education 
administration 1s the move to centralize the governance of higher 
education. The large number of Commonwealth countries by and large had 
followed the British model of university governance through University 
Grants Committees, Membership of the University Grants Committee usually 
comprises mainly academics. The Idea of a University Grants Committee 1s 
to hit a balance between the financial accountability laid down by the 
government treasury on the one hand, and the protection of academic 
autonomy in institutions of higher education on the other. This has been 
the case in India, Sr1 Lanka, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Hong Kong, Australia 
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and New Zealand, Australia and New Zealand have recently followed the 
British Government's move to eliminate the University Grants Committee, 
and the replacement (comprising mainly non-academics) will play the sole 
^ole of advising the Government, thus depriving the universities the right 
to argue for academic autonomy. The argument for move in Britain is to 
seek "value for money" in higher education, so as to improve the 
efficiency in the use of funds. The real implications of such a move and 
the effect on other similar committees are yet to be seen. 

Institutional Management 

As is said at the beginning of the paper, the diverse cultures in the 
region does not allow us to make valid generalization of the situations. 
General speaking, although recent literature on management in general has 
paid much attention to the Asian styles of management, indigenous theories 
of mamagement 1n the theory 1s yet to emerge, let alone Indigenous 
theories 1n educational management. 

However, the region 1s not lack of countries which are active in the 
international community of educational management -Australia, New 
Zealand, Singapore, Hong Kong and the Philippines - many of them deeply 
influenced by the British and North American conventions. In fact, 
Australia Is the base for the world's only international orgalnzation for 
educational management: Commonwealth Council for Educational Administra- 
tion, of which similar councils 1n Singapore, Hong Kong and India are 
active affiliates. 

Nevertheless, the conclusions for a regional conference recently held 
in Singapore on institutional management are highly representative. Among 
others, the conference concludes: 

Participants strongly emphasized, however, that any such transfer of 



ideas [from one country to another] should be treated with caution 
and sensitivity to particular national and cultural circumstances, 
rather than being directly and uncritically implemented, any Ideas or 
models would need to be adapted to local and national situations. 
{Regional, 1988.) 

This is not to deny the importance of Institutional managemment in 
educational management. For many, the assertion by the Singapore Minister 
of Education is to be echoed with sympathy: 

The Minister was obviously of the view that tha prospect of greater 
quality in education rested at the level of the school. The overall 
system had been firmed up; the structure had been established; 
schools had been provided with all the necessary resources. The 
Ingenuity of principals and teachers was necessary and the conditions 
had to be provided for this to emerge. A new model of school 
management had to be found. (Towards, 1987:3) 

It may not be exaggerat ' ~*g to say that the attention to institutional 
management marks the degree of forward looking of the government. It is 
not uncommon to see government policy-makers indulged in macro- and meso- 
educational development, which takes care of the quantity and system of 
education, but can do little to genuinely improve the quality of 
education. The wisdom of a national government 1n its educational outlook 
is often reflected 1n its concern of schools and classrooms. Viewed from 
this angle, the granting of more autonomy to schools is essential. To this 
end, granting autonomy to local educational authorities, as is the case in 
many of the reforms mentioned above, is a very important starting point. 

Before the conclusion of this chapter, it is worth mentioning that 
this region has witnessed the importance of political and social stability 
to education development. The real improvement in educational 
administration and management in many of the countries in the region 1s 
possible because they have enjoyed a comparatively long period of 
stability. It is also evident 1n the region that apart from economic 
poverty, political instability is the major reason for stagnation or delay 
in educational developmont. 
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ISSUES IN EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



Changing Goals of Educational Planning 

The term educational planning can easily be defined In theory, but 1n 
practice, 1t refers to a broad area ranging from very top level policy- 
making in education to very detailed technical formulation of programmes 
for implementation. It 1s not an objective of this paper to define what 1s 
educational planning. It will however, attempt to display how different 
countries 1n the region practise educational planning. 

Broadly speaking, there are four categories of goals for educational 
planning 1n the region: planning for manpower requirements, planning for 
social demand, planning for quality and planning under austerity. It may 
be Interesting to examine how different countries in the region place the 
different goals. 

First, 1t 1s noticeable that the highly Industi rail zed countries in 
the region, namely Japan, Australia and New Zealand, do not emphasize so 
much on educational planning in its usual sense. Apparently, social demand 
1s the prime goal of education development, and the national wealth 1s 
able to support such an approach. 

Japan has long solved the problem of quantity. There is near 100X 
attendance up to senior secondary level. The enrolment ratio 1n higher 
education 1s around 40%, only next to the United States by international 
comparison and much higher than the United States 1n terms of male 
enrolment. In the recent Japanese reform, the alms of creating flexibility 
and respecting Individuality, of Internationalization and coping with 
information age, can all be seen as reform on quality of education 
(UNESCO/RPOAP, 1988:38). Japan at one time (in the 1930s) had tried to 



tailor the education system to cope with youth unemployment, but was not 
successful (Muta, 1988). There 1s very sophisticated systems of manpower 
forecasting, but It has seldom been employed for educational planning. 

In New Zealand, there Is a concern for equality of opportunity, which 
1s a common concern among developed countries. However, the meaning of 
equity there 1s "on the outcomes of education, not the access to it" 
(Renwick, 1986:3-110). The concern 1s very much due to unemployment of the 
educated, which started in the mid-1970s. 

Long term youth unemployment is also the Impetus for the Australian 
government to develop programmes (Participation and Equity Programmes) 
which would hopefully improve the path of transition from school to work 
(McKinnon, 1986:3-88). 

In general, in the developed countrels in the region, the goals for 
education policies, and accordingly educational planning, are more on the 
output of eduaction system rather than the Input. 

Second, the NIEs seem to place much emphasis on the supply and demand 
of manpower. This is very much the case in the Republic of Korea, Hong 
Kong and Singapore, although each of these have seen re-orientation of 
their policies in the 1980s. 

In the Republic of Korea, the major concern in educational planning 

1s with the supply of skilled manpower. In his summary of an introduction 

of education development 1n Korea, Hyung concluded that 

With the Increased demand for intellectuals of creative technological 
competence, structural change in the higher education system will be 
required so that it can both adjust to an Imbalance or skewing in the 
distribution of the educated work-force and improve the quality of 
education. (Hyung, 1986:3-177-87) 

However, 1n the recent education reform, there is little mention of the 

manpower requirements and there is apparently a move towards the Japanese 

orientation and pay more attention to quality Issues. 
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Singapore 1s well-known for Its manpower planning. The strife for 
excellence has become a national theme for education. This theme has 
Motivated teachers and students to perform to one's very best. The theme 
also underlies the nation's education structure which adopts streaming 
according to ability and favours students who are talented. In these 
circumstances, equity or social demand 1n the Western sense 1s not so much 
an issue 1n Singapore. The recent move to create Independent schools 
which enjoys more autonomy than others seems to be a change from the 
quantitative to the qualitative, and a move from macroscopic concerns to 
microscopic performance. Such a move, however, tackles the equity- 
efficiency dilemma with an approach very different from the Western 
developed countries. In fact, the least-able streams 1n both primary and 
secondary schools have recently been reduced to Insignificant sizes. 

Hong Kong, despite its free market characteristic of the economy, 
designs its education system very much on manpower requirements. This was 
particularly the case in the 1970s when there was the Intention to contain 
the scale of senior secondary schools according to manpower needs. In the 
1980s, there was 4 change 1n orientation and a social demand approach was 
adopted. Most recently, with the foreseeable changeover of government in 
1997, the current government launches a massive expansion 1n higher 
education to cope with the enormous emigration. There 1s an attempt to 
satisfy both manpower needs and social demands, apparently at the expense 
of public revenues. In other words, 1n times of political uncertainty, 
political considerations have overtaken rational deliberations 1n 
educational planning and policy-making. 

Apart from the NIEs, China's educational planning is also very much 
manpower oriented, particularly at senior secondary and tertiary levels. 



Manpower forecasting has been a long tradition 1n China, but recently 1t 
has carried out manpower forecasting with new level of sophistication, to 
which we shall return soon. The manpower approach 1n China 1s understand- 
ably consistent with the very nature of planned economy, but has met new 
challenges with the emergence of market elements 1n Its economy. 

Third, despite the fact that 1n many developing countries, people 
believe 1n education as the driving force for economic growth, most of the 
recent education policies do not include this as an explicit objective. 
One deviation of the recent trend from earlier conventions is that equity, 
curriculum and management Issues have overtaken manpower requirements. 
This may be explicable 1n two cectlons. On the one hand, pol Icy-makers 
may argue that manpower plans have seldom succeeded 1n developing 
countries 1n ther region and therefore it 1s justified to ignore manpower 
requirements in the planning of education. On the other hand, it 1s 
equally justified to argue that developing countries have now adopted 
longer-term perspectives and therefore have moved away from narrow-minded 
manpower approaches. 

It would be unfair to leave the topic without mention of the Pacific 
Islands. Planning of education on the Islands serve the triple purpose of 
teaching agro-technical skills, providing basic education, and supplying 
civil servants for the newly independent governments. Even 1n the small 
nations, there are tendencies of educated unemployment because of the 
limited size of the modern sector. 

The Machineries of Educational Planning 

There are largely two concepts of a planning Institution 1n the 
region. First, there is the concept that planning is secondary to decision 
making. Hence educational planning 1s done 1n small units or bureaux 
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within government departments. Second, there 1s the concept that planning 
1s a major component of educational policy-making, hence educational 
planning Is carried out 1n Institutions which has authority in educational 
policy matters. 

Not all countries have a special organ for educational planning. The 
strongest educational planning machinery perhaps exists in China. This 1s 
compatible with the nature of the planned economy in the nation. In China, 
before 1989, educational planning 1s taken care by three Inter-related but 
separate departments within the State Education Commission. 

First, there was the Planning and Finance Bureau which took care of 
the national annual and five-year plans. It directly supervised the 
provincial planners who took care of the corresponding provincial plans. 
The Planning and Finance Bureau was executive in nature and controlled the 
financing of local education according to annual plans. 

Second, there was the Planning Office, which since 1984 launched a 
nation-wide exercise to plan education for 15 years up to the year 2000. 
The Planning Office was semi-executive and semi-research 1n nature.. It 
organized its own team of researchers, meanwhile soliciting support from 
local personnel. The Planning Office divided its plan into two major 
components: (a) plans for compulsory 9-year education formulated according 
to demography changes and available resources (human and physical) and (b) 
plans for higher education and technical education drawn according to 
comprehensive manpower survey and sophisticated manpower projections. The 
overall plan 1s compiled by making reference to Individual provincial 
plans. The Planning Office 1n the central government was matched by 
provincial Offices of Manpower which carry out provincial planning is a 
similar pattern. The provincial offices m turn establish Manpower Offices 
at county level, carrying out planning at county level. 



Third, there was the Policy Research Office which was purely research 
in nature and looked at very long term policy orientations. There were 
recent reshuffles which changed the names and nature of the departments, 
but the '/unctions remain. 

The delineation above is far from complete. The State Planning 
Commission, for example, has an education division 1n its Social Bureau 
which also looks at education. In reality, the State Planning Commission 
conducts resource allocation, and looks after all capital expenditures, 
mainly for constructions. Various non-educational ministries also have 
their own small units for planning education, because in the Chinese 
system, almost every ministry has to care for the supply of its own 
manpower and hence operate Its own technlcal/vocaitonal schools and 
universities. The over-complication of the planning mechanisms has often 

caused confusions. 

In India, although actual planning is still done within the 
government, professional scrutiny of education plans 1s done by the 
National Institute of Educational Planning and Administration (NIEPA). 
This has the advantage that policies are legitimated by rational 
deliberations, although the decision-maker still makes the final choice. 

In the Republic of Korea, there 1s a division of Educational Planning 
within the Educational Foundations and Policy Research Department 1n the 
Korean Educational Development Institute. It may take up jobs on planning 
of a research nature. The Institute 1s therefeore very Influential 1n 
advising the national government in overall education policies. Regular 
planning 1s carried out by the Planning and Management Office of the 
Ministry of Education. 

Much is said in the documents about education policies and planning, 
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but little 1s said about the actual organization which does the planning. 
Again little 1s documented about the Interaction of actors 1n the policy- 
making and planning processes. Even less 1s mentioned about the 
Interaction between planning and policy-making organizations. This 1s 
characteristic of the region. This reflects to a large extent the non- 
partldtory nature of planning and policy-making 1n the region. The 
polities are very different from Western democracy. 

Overall, the polltcal culture in the region, apart from Australia and 
New Zealand, seems to tolerate the opaqueness and secrecy in educational 
planning and policy-making. However, the culture seems to move towards the 
western standard, particularly in the NIEs (Hong Kong and the Republic of 
Korea in particular) where there is public ooucry for more transparency in 
educational planning and policy-making. 

Anyway, there is a general neglect of the process of planning and 
policy-making. The scier.-a of policy-analysis 1n the international sense 
is yet to be developed 1n the region. 

Participation 1n Educational Planning 

Apart from Australia and New Zealand where Western ideas of democracy 
prevails, political participation is comparatively low in general, This 
explains the low participation 1n the planning and policy-making of 
education in the region. However, recent developments has seen signs of 
more popular participation 1n planning and policy-making 1n education. 

In 1981, a Schools' Council was set up as an open forum for education 
policies. It also facilitates feedback on the effects of education 
policies in schools. Members of the Council comprise the Minister of 
Education, the Minister of State, the Parliamentary Secretary, the 
Permanent Secretary/Director of Education, the seven divisional Directors 
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and the Director of the institute of Education as well as appointed 
principals of primary', secondary schools and junior colleges. In fact, the 
Independent Schools Scheme mentioned earlier was a respond to a report of 
16 principals who toured 25 "best" schools in U.K. and U.S In 1986. 

In 1981 Hong Kong adopted the OECD model and Invited an International 
panel (organized by the OECD) to review Its education system. Aapart from 
the industrialized countries Australia, Japan and New Zealand, this is the 
flsrt time an OECD review was carried out 1n the developing part of the 
region. The process was extra-ordlnarily open 1n the sense that fairly 
comprehensive representations were sought during the review and many of 
the recommendations went against conventional thinkings of the government. 
The recommendations were eventually adopted by the government as basis for 
education policies. 

In Maldives, a National Convention on Public Concern for Education 
was held 1n 1989 where the general public was invited to walk-1n and 
comment on education policies. In the five-day meeting, 253 suggestions 
for educational change were solicited. 

Similar practices occur in other countries, either in a regular or 
Irregular basis. However, the case of r'aldlves' National Convention and 
Hong Kong's OECD review are rather exceptional 1n the region. Although 
there 1s progress 1n participation in almost every country, 1n general, 
governments in the region are more ready to tolerate consultation among 
legitimized groups rather than representative participation or free 
participation of the general public. 

Integrated Approach of Educational Planning 

We have earlier touched upon the necessity of integrated approach in 
educational planning. On the one hand, education has been identified as an 



Integral part of human ■ resources development, and hence has to be 
considered 1n the broader context of human resources development; on the 
other hand, it has become Increasingly necessary to integrate different 
sectors and levels within education. 
Human resources development 

Human resources development, as understood 1n the region, was first 

raised in the Jakarta Plan of Action enacted 1n 1988. It is very much 

promoted by the Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific 

(ESCAP). The basic observation is that 

While the human factor plays a decisive role in economic and social 
progress, it is also the people who ara ths intended beneficiaries of 
development. Human resources development is, in this perspective, 
much more than an Instrument for development: it is the ultimate 
objective of the development process. (ESCAP, 1988:7) 

In practice, the concept of human resources development is summarily 
interpreted as distributive equity and popular participation in most 
countries in the region. 

The concept 1s appealing to many developing countries, and has given 
new meaning to the development of education. Many countries have soon 
adopted the notion and integrated its education programmes as part of its 
human resources development endeavours. India, for example, has even 
renamed its Ministry of Education to Ministry of Human Resources. 

Human resources development is of course not a new concept, but 1t 
has obtained refreshed interpretations in the region. A survey earlier 
this year revealed that 1n many countries, the policy and implementation 
of human resources development lies within various Hne departments. Such 
departments Include education, labour, health, planning and so on. There 
are, however, a few governments 1n the region which have established 
special co-ordinating organs for human resources development. They are 
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India - Ministry of Human Resources Development, comprising 

the Departments of Education, Culture, Youth Services 

and Sports, Women and Child Development 
Nepal - Human Resources Planning Division of the National 

Planning Commission 
Philippines - Social Development Committee of the National 

Economic and Development Authority 
Solomon Islands - Ministry of Education and Human Resources 
There are other diverse responses to the call for human resources 
development. 

In China, the concept of human resources development coincide with 
the recent national policy "to raise the quality of the population" which 
can be seen as a deviation, or at least a complement, to the bare manpower 
requirements approach in educational planning. This has resulted 1n the 
attention to school drop-outs, aduit literacy, youth unemployment and 
birth planning (Q1an, 1989). As an example, 1n 1985, the Government 
launched a national Sparks Programme 1n rural areas. The Programme, which 
1s combination of vocational-technical education and literacy eradication, 
attempts to achieve rural development and resolve surplus of rural 
manpower. 

In Indonesia, the move towards human resources development gives rise 
to the PKK programme which is non-governmental, but typically actively 
participated by wives of government officials. In the programme, "cadres" 
at village levels are organized into "action groups" which are responsible 
' jr the implementation of a 10-point comprehensive programme in which 
"education and skills" is a major component (Masinambow, 1989). 

In the Philippines, the notion human resources development is 
embodied in the 1987 Constitution and the relevant laws. In this context, 



education 1s regarded as the key to equalizing development opportunity for 
the disadvantaged. The chief measures Include democratizing the access to 
education and training, launching entrepreneurial training for self- 
employment 1n rural setting, and carrying out values education and 
functional literacy programmes through networking by the Department of 
Education and other relevant departments (Eufemlo, 1989). 

In Thailand, the development of human resources 1s taken care by the 
National Economic and Social Development Board which appoints a Committee 
for Human Resources and Employment Planning to oversee the Improvement of 
effective manpower planning. The attention to human resources development 
has, however, given rise to concern of Issues such as income Inequality, 
educated unemployement, manpower utilization and the role of the private 
sector. In particular, a mechanism to Incorporate the private sector In 
manpower planning, education planning and labour market policies has been 
developed through the Joint Public and Private Sector Consultative 
Committee for Occupational Development (Phyormyont, 1989). 

In many others countries, the task of human resources development 1s 
undertaken by the government agencies on manpower, and the actual 
programmes are often no more than manpower development and planning. This 
reflects the fact that while most governments realize the need for an 
Integrated approach to planning education, the attentions are still very 
much on the economic functions of manpower. The social aspects of human 
resources development and its relations with the economy are often 
neglected. In other words, the development of human resources 1s still 
seen as a means to economic success, rather than as policy joal by itself. 
This Inclination 1s compatible with the functionalist orientation of 
educational planning in the region. 
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The Jakarta Plan of Action mentioned earlier made 33 recommendations 
which are appropriate to the region. The 33 recommendations partem to $ 

categories: 

(a) policy and planning, 

(b) institutional strengthening, 

(c) education and training, 

(d) research and analysis, 

(e) information systems, and 

(f) monitoring and evaluation. 

In the first category, which is particularly relevant to this paper, 
the Plan called for priority be given at national level to human resources 
development, to adopt an integrated approach to human resources develop- 
ment and to emphasize on demand-oriented strategies. It also called for 
popular participation as well as participation by the private sector and 
non-governmental organizations. As targets of human resources development, 
the Plan asked for focus on specific groups, particularly the deprived, 
and to Improve the quality of life. It paid special attention to 
employment generation, both in the formal and informal sectors. Special 
attention 1s also paid to human resources development 1n the area of 
sclents m j ^nology. 

.'•*•«! Plan of Action was well supported in the Expert Group 

Meet .. r - «« v. Seoul in early 1989 where the Korean case was studied. 
With special referent to the regional environments, the Expert Group made 
a number of observer ^ which may prove essential and practical. 

Among others, the Expert Group observe^ *at "excessive priority 
given to economic growth objectives could lead to the exploitation of the 
labour force and the neglect of human needs". Hence human resources 
development should be taken as a crucial dimension 1n integrated socio- 



economic development, rather than a mere Instrument for economic growth. 
Apart from economic outcomes, human resources development should serve the 
multiple purposes of poverty reduction, distributive equity and popular 
participation. 

The group also observed that often popular participation and local 
Initiatives are inhibited by the paternalistic leadership of the 
government. In this respect, the group therefore sees the trend for 
privitization and non-governmental participation as constructive. 

As recommendation to member countries, the group identified the 
following issues which command priority attention: 

- persistence of mass poverty 

- limited human relevance of development 

- technological advancement and labour redundancy 

- rapid turnover in industrial skills 

- adaptation of high-tech versus labour-dominant economies 

- provision of education and training for participation 

- mismatch between supply and demand of human resources 

- socio-cultural constraints on human resources development 
Although many of the issues have been attended to for decades, the 

idea 1s that such issues can hopefuly be better tackled within a compre- 
hensive framework which is human resources development. 

The formal introduction of the concept of human resources development 
1n its new context 1s only recent to the region. The Jakarta Plan of 
Action and the Seoul Meeting received enthusiastic support from the member 
countries. The actual implementation and implications are yet to be seen. 
Although the concept goes beyond the field of education, 1t nevertheless 
reinforced the neccesity for integrated approach to planning In education. 



Integration between Forms J and Non formal Education 

Most of the countries In the region has rather developed systems of 
nonformal education. Such education ranges from literacy programmes to 
degree conferring open universities. 

There 1s a tendency in the member countries t H ' at school-age 
levels, formal schooling and nonformal programmes should be regarded as 
complementary to each other and sometimes should co-operate. 

The notion of co-ordination and complementarity has not only gained 
sympathy from member countries, but is also practised in many. Co- 
ordination implies co-ordinated planning where all relevant departments, 
government and non-government, interact, with a vi9w of optimal 
utilization of resources. Complementarity means bringing about mutual 
support between the formal and nonformal sectors of education, in terms of 
physical facilities, personnel, administrative structure, instruction 
materials, training of teachers, supervision, evaluation and 
certification. 

In China, there are spare-time schools in rural areas to mount 
programmes for those who have already completed literacy programmes. Such 
schools are operated with the co-operation between the school teachers and 
literacy workers, and co-ordinated by the education officer in the 
township. 

In India, institutions in the formal sector are expected to impart 
some of their technical/vocational teaching materials in extension 
services offered by the nonformal sector. 

In Indonesia, the Directorate General of Non-formal Education, Youth 
and Sports designed special programmes to cater for out-of-school youths 
and adults so that they may also have the opportunity to achieve basic 
education. Some of these programmes make use of local resources, but arc 
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based on regular school curriculum. Among these, there 1s an effort to 
blend primary schooling with literacy programme (PAKET A) where 
participants who have passed their school ages are also awarded primary 
school equivalancy certificates. 

In the Philippines, the Bureau of Elementary Education and the Bureau 
of Continuing Education join hands 1n the planning of universal Ization of 
primary education, science education and basic-skills training. The formal 
and nonformal sectors also join hands in improving the participation and 
survival rates in schools. 

In Thailand, some of the Area Vocational Centres are operated under 
the joint effort of the Department of General Education, the Non-formal 
Education Department and the Department of Vocational Education. There is 
also a recommendation to the Cabinet to set up a Committee on Policy and 
Planning to co-ordinate formal and nonformal education activities so as 
the optimize the ulitlzatlon of existing facilities. 

In most other countries, there are some degress of co-ordination and 
complementarity at the implementation level. It is quite common 1n the 
rural areas that school buildings, which are tho most decent places for 
holding classes, are used for evening classes for literacy programmes or 
skills training (e.g. Sri Lanka, China) 

In a UNESCO/RPOAP conference in 1986, the Issue of co-ordination and 
complementarity between formal and nonformal eduction was tackled. The 
conference Identified seven issues of concern, and 15 areas with 
strategies for implementation. Above all, there 1s a lack of clear-cut 
policy on co-ordination and complementarity of formal and nonformal 
education. Most of what occurs are incidental and ad hoc in nature. To 
rectify this, there 1s at least the need to establish co-ordinated 
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planning mechanisms and machineries at various levels and a parity of 
resource allocation between formal and nonformal education. 
Integration for basic education 

This occurs 1n the region most significantly 1n the APPEAL 
International project. As mentioned earlier, APPEAL (Asia Pacific 
Programme of Education for All) is an attempt to mobilize international as 
well as national efforts to integrate Universal Ization of Primary 
Education (UPE), Eraducation of Illiteracy (EOI) and Continuing Education 
for Development (CED). 

The entire theme of the programme is integration. The approach 1s 
trying to cope with the non-enrolment and drop-out situation by taking 
long-term perspectives in educating the illiterate adults, as well as the 
influx of Illiterate youth. 

In one of the co-ordination conferences of the APPEAL, 1t is 

concluded 

Countries 1n the region are becoming Increasingly aware of the need, 
during Implementation of APPEAL, to take Into consideration the 
complex Interactions among EOI, UPE and CED and their implications on 
the effectiveness and efficiency of APPEAL. .. It has repeatedly 
stressed that APPEAL will have to be planned and Implemented 1n an 
mtergrated manner, taking full cognizance of the effects of non- 
enrolment and drop-out on the level of future literacy efforts and 
the role of non-formal continuing education to attenuate these 
negative effects and to consolidate literacy. (Unesco/PROAP, 1989b: 
30-32) 

In order to implement the programme, National Co-ordination 
Committees were established. Such committees have implicitly started a 
framework which could well serve the purpose of further integration. 
However, it is also identified that countries achieve more 1n the APPEAL 
programme if there exist in such countries co-ordinating mechanisms which 
involve key officials from both government and non-government agencies, 
and if there is the support of the countries' development plans. 
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Micro- level Planning 

We have encountered micro-level managment 1n an earlier section. The 
idea of micro-level planning 1s particularly appealing, because 1t enables 
Integrated planning at a local level, where co-ordination at higher levels 
are not readily available. 

It 1s quite common 1n the region that in rural areas, where the 
community is loosely organized and bureaucracy is less significant as is 
the case 1n urban towns, co-operation between different sectors is not 
only a possibility, but also a necessity. 

In India, planning of education in rural areas is basically a local 
endeavour. It is carried out by the District Councils mentioned earlier. 
The District Councils, which are virtually political centres in the 
villages, have the best knowledge of the local environments for education 
development, and hence can see to the feasibility of the plans. 

In China, the provincial plan for basic education (Instituting 9-year 
compulsory education) is practically an integration of county plans. At 
county level., the planning unit (or office) usually comprises local key 
figures in economy, planning and labour, and is usually headed by a deputy 
county governor who oversees the general economic and social developments 
in the county, usually of *,he size of half-a-mi 1 lion people. The county 
government makes sure that the proposed plans are compatible with the 
financial abilities of the locality. The actual planning goes down to 
school level so that each school collects demographic data (usually of the 
0-15 or 18 population) in the catchment area, and plans Its own future 
accordingly. Although there are minor adjustments during the Integration 
of plans at higher levels, there are in general little problem in 
Implementation, because the criteria are generally realistic and come from 
grass-root levels. 
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The concept of Multi-Level Planning 

This 1s another attempt to integrate all effort * relevant to the 
planning and management to yield optimal results. 

The concept of multi-level planning 1s a summary of the needs 1n many 
countries 1n the region. It is felt 1n mamy countries that while 
decentralization 1s favoured, it does not lessen the responsibility of 
central planning. In large countries in particular, such as China and 
India, where there are several levels of administration each of which 
handles planning to some extent, it 1s in practice that the central and 
local government have to Interact in a very vigorous way before a viable 
plan can ever come into being. In China, for example, it usually takes two 
or three "return journeys" of the plans, before the plans at different 
levels are compatible (or, an equilibrium is reached, as 1s the term used 
1n China). The concept of multi-level planning formalizes this concept and 
renders help to countries who are inexperienced in decentralised planning. 
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TRAINING AND CAPACITY BUILDING FOR EDUCATIONAL MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING 



The General Situation 

Training of personnel for management and planning of education 1s a 
relatively recent phenmenon 1n the region. Most of the school principals 
in Asian schools are experienced teachers but few of them are trained for 
management. Likewise, planners 1n the region seldom come Into their 
positions by training. This on the one hand has the advantage that many of 
the planners in the region are themselves grass-root professionals and 
know best what are the needs and problems 1n the field. The disadvantage 
1s that such "bare-foot" planners may be too committed to the methods they 
acquire from exprience at the microscopic level and are less ready to 
adopt alternatives or innovations at macroscopic levels. There are, 
nevertheless, cases where planners are recruited or transferred from pure 
administrative posts. In these latter cases, 1t is not uncommon that these 
planners are criticized for inclined too much to the routines. 

Local Training Institutes 

There are a few Institutes for Educational Administration such as the 
one 1n Geelong, Australia and the one in Beijing, China. They are 
committed to training school administrators in the province or 1n the 
country, and do not involve in the training of planners. Other 
institutional efforts for training are rare in the region. 

The academic courses 1n Educational Administration and Planning in 
universities (e.g. 1n Australia, New Zealand, Hong Kong and so on), 
leading to Certificates, Diplomas or Master degrees, are de facto 
significant local training grounds for educational administration and 
planning. As mentioned earlier, the Commonwealth Council for Educational 



Administration, the world's largest international professional 
organization for educational administration, 1s based in Armldale, 
Australia, and the Councils of Educational Administration in Hong Kong, 
Singapore and India are among the most active of all the affiliated 
councils in the Commonwealth. 

India's National Institute for Educational Planning and 
Administration (NIEPA) creates a new category. It is a powerful research- 
training institute, similar in nature to the International Institute for 
Educational Planning (HEP) in Paris. Apart from training administrators 
and planners for both national and sub-national governments, 1t 
participates actively in national policy-making and planning of education. 
It has acted as a think-tank for the national government for policy 
deliberations in education. Recently, NIEPA has also contributed to 
development and training of educational administrators and planners 1n 
South Asia, and sometimes of those in Africa. In a sense, 1t has developed 
itself into a regional centre. 

More or less following the Indian NIEPA model, the National Institute 
for Education (NIE) has been newly estalblshed in Sr1 Lanka, although the 
latter works in a broader area than educational administration and 
planning. A National Institute for Educational Management 1s established 
in Malaysia. It is mainly a training Institute for school administrators. 
Nearer to the NIEPA model 1s the Academy for Educational Planning and 
Management 1n Pakistan. 

The emergence of these local Institutions has demonstrated the desire 
among national governments to establish their own capacities 1n training 
and research 1n educational administration and planning, a policy goal 
which 1s common in almost all reform documents of countries 1n the region. 



International Training Fid 11 ties 

When compared with the large number of countries 1n the region, the 
institutes mentioned 1n the above paragraph are still small 1n number. In 
the majority of countries, training of educational administrators and 
planners still relies on the developed countries and International 
organizations. U.K., Canada, U.S.A. and Australia are the common places 
where training is sought. Such training are largely academic 1n nature. 

Otherwise, training of educational administrators and planners are 
still largely the endeavours of international organizations. Very often, 
training of administrators and planners are project themes of 
international aids, often by the World Bank, the UNESCO and UNDP. 

In this respect, the efforts of the RPOAP are remarkable, which has 
organized numerous training seminars and workshops either on an 
international basis, or sometimes on a national bass. 

The annual training programme 1n the International Institute for 
Educational Planning are actively participated by trainees from countries 
in the region, although the number each year can only be limited. 

Changing Concerns of Training 

Over the years, there 1s an identifiable change in the concern of 
training. Such a change come generally 1n line with the trend 1n the 
internatir.al scene, but is somet'iws specific to the circumstances in the 
region. There are at least three of soch identifiable changes. 

First, there is a lowering of the administrative level of trainees. 
More and more training programmes, both national and international, 
prepare administrators and planners for local governments. This 1s 
consistent with the trend 1n the region to decentralize or de-regulate the 
governance of education, and with the shift of emphasis from macro level 




administration to school level endeavours 1n the wake of quality concern. 

Second, there 1s a growing concern of the training of trainers, so as 
to develop within the nation a self-reliant capacity of training. This 1s, 
however, done with some difficulties. Training in many countries are 
either understood as a complete transplant of training in Western 
communities, or indulgence into purely academic studies which is quite 
irrelevant to improving the standard of administration in schools. 
Training of trainers would mean tne breeding of a generation of local 
administrators who are well aware of the international literature, yet 
equally familiar with the culture and practice in their own countries. 
This is particular important to countries like India and China, where 
educational planning, for example, has been practised for quite a long 
time, yet little systematization is going on. A systematization of their 
experience will not only play a crucial training role in the respective 
countries, but will also benefit other developing countries. 

Third, there is the increasing interest in MIS (Management 
Information System) in general and the use of computors in information 
management and planning 1n particular. In a matter of two or three years 
1n the mid-1980s, Japan, Hong Kong and Singapore became the most active 
users of micro-computers. Other countries soon catch up. Both Hong Kong 
and Singapore have adopted a policy which encourages import of both 
computer hardware and software. The inexpensive availability of computers 
have facilitated extra-ordinary spread of the use of micro-computers. At 
some stage, the practice of pirate computers has also played a 
facilitating yet disgraceful role. 

Among others, two points are noticeably characteristic of the region. 

On the one hand, despite the sensitiveness of politics in many of the 
developing countries in the region, the concern in the tecnn1co-pol Itical 



Interactions 1n educational planning, which is quite a prevalent theme in 
the international community, does not emerge as an issue in the region. 
With the exception of Australia and New Zealand, where the societies are 
basically Western in nature, societies 1n the region still follow very 
much the rational model in policy-making and planning, and tend to pay 
little attention to the political dimensions of educational management and 
planning. Hence, there is no lack of Interest in building the technical 
capacity for policy-making and planning, but issues such as improvement 1n 
participation and political analysis seldom come onto the agenda. The 
delicate political situations in many of the countries have reinforced 
this tendency: many who have genuine concern of education adopt an 
apolitical attitude as a safeguard against non-professinal interference. 

Recently, in China, provincial county plans are legitimated by what 
are known as validation exercises, where all parties concerned are Invited 
to discuss and scrutinize the proposal plans, before they go to the 
respective local People's Congress for formal legitimization. This can be 
seen as an attempt to establish a capacity for political participation 1n 
educational planning. 

On the other hand, modern technologies in educational planning and 
administration, the use of microcomputers in particular, 1s spreading with 
a speed inproportionate to the economic development of many countries. 
This may be attributable to the strong mathematical traditions 1n Chinese 
and Indian communities, where computer phobia 1s practically non-existent. 
This may also be attributable to the earlier point that such purely 
technological devices are seen as posing no threat to any political 
authority in power. 
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Cultural Aspects of Training 

Culture difference 1s Increasingly a concern 1n management training 
in the business field (see e.g. Hofstede, 1984). Much 1s said about the 
management in Japan, others paid attention to the Chinese style of 
management. Anyway, the success of ethnic Chinese and Indians 1n the 
developing world Is well recognized. However, little 1s Initiated 1n this 
direction in educational administration and management. Singapore is 
perhaps the most active country in promoting cultural Identity 1n 
education in general, and educational administration in particular. 
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INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 



General Situations 

International and regional co-operation 1n edcucatlonal administra- 
tion and planning have seen significant progress 1n the past decade In the 
region. By nature of the diversity and difference among countries 1n the 
region, regional co-operation Itself should bear fruit, as 1s viewed by 
the Unesco PROAP: 

Regional co-operation Is an expression of International co-operation 
which recognizes alternative models and varied paths for development 
and focusses on collaborative problem solving, compl imentarity In 
development efforts and pooling of exprlences and resources among 
countries belonging to broadly defined geographical territory. 
(Unesco/PROAP, 1988a) 

There 1s significant evidence that International co-operation In the 
region has moved from the purely North-South paradigm to Include much of a 
South-South Interaction. In the 1960s and even 1970s, much of the 
International co-operation are aid-projects, research project or 
experiments carried out by researchers 1n the North who are closely 
related to the region due to past colonial connections. 

Although the expertise from developed countries are still playing 
an essential role 1n the region, and there 1s no reason that they should 
withdraw., the past decade or two has seen regional co-operations which 
Involve increasing more local experts serving the region. However, 
bilateral co-operations are still rare 1n the region, despite the fact 
that experts 1r, one country may be wcrklng 1n another country on 
international projects. The latter 1s very much due to the heavy 
Involvement of the International organizations, UNESCO, UNICEF, the World 
Bank in particular, 1n education programmes in the region. 
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International Aid 1n Planning and Management 

The Asian Development Bank, based 1n Manila, the Philippines, has 
been active for quite some time, and has recently, 1n 1982, created an 
Education Division to take care of 'o?-.s In the education sector. It 1s 
likely to become a significant partner 1n educational discussions In the 
region. In the period 1970-1987, 36 education loans were approved by the 
Bank. More recently (1988:70-72), the Asian Development Bank has 
Identified five priority areas for educational loans: (a) primary 
education and adult literacy, (b) broadening and differentiation of 
secondary education, (c) efficiency and alternative* 1n higher education, 
(d) non-formal education as flexible low-cost alternatives to formal 
education, and (e) the strengthening of institutional development and 
research capacities, including planning and management. 

The World Bank 1s also an active participant in the region. In recent 
years, large portions of World Bank loans 1n the region has gone to the 
People's Republic of China and Indonesia. The proportion of these loans 1n 
the area of planning and managenment 1s comparatively small. 

UNESCO Principal Regional Office 

The UNESCO Regional Principal Office for Asia and Pacific (RPOAP) 
remains.the indespansable agent. Within the Unesco framework, apart from 
APPEAL tfhlch 1ii mentioned 1n tivi previous chapter, there ara also on-going 
international co-operations 1n APEID and MINEDAP. 

APEI0 is the acronym for Asia and Pacific Programme of Educational 
Innovation for Development. The primary focus 1s on educational 
Innovations for social and economic ceveloproent. For example, a recent 
APEID programme on teacher education locks at the reform, innovations and 
initiatives 1n teacher education, 1n the context of improving education 
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for national development. The programme carries out International studies 
as well as seminars for exchange and dissemination of experience and 
Information In tills respect. 

MINEOAP 1s where the Ministers of Education 1n Asia and Pacific meet, 
on the average of once every six years. The purpose of the meeting 1s to 
consider the trends of education development 1n the region. The MINEOAP 
apparises the situations 1n the region, Identifies new priority areas and 
recommends programmes for Unesco. 

Other Unesco programmes of International co-operation occur In 
population education, educational facilities, educational planning, 
management and statistics, science and technology education, technical and 
vocational education, international understanding, environment education, 
and ear'i'y childhood and special education. 

The RPOAP is not only Instrumental 1n UNESCO-related activities, it 
also palys the role of a facilitator in inter-organ 1zat1onal co-operations 
and dialogues. 

While a listing of all the contributions of the RPOAP 1s Impossible, 
it is worth mentioning that the RPOAP has held as many regional meeting as 
national workshops to discuss substantial topics 1n educational planning 
and management, and to train personnel therein. 

Recent themes 1n such seminars and workshops Include EMIS 
(Educational Management Information System), APPEAL (as mentioned earlier) 
and micro-level planning. Workshops have held 1n almost all the countries 
1n the region. 

The RPOAP has very good relations with the SEAMEO (Southeast Asian 
Ministers of Education Organization) which 1s the most active and 
substantial international organization under the ASEAN (Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations) network. 



Two recant developments are encouraging. Recent educational 
discussions under the UNESCO umbrella have received active participation 
from Australia and New Zealand. These two developed countrels had for 
decades been Isolated from the education community 1n the region. Although 
there may still be cultural gaps to be filled, their participation proves 
constructive. The other development 1s the participation of the Pacific 
Islands. Apart from their participation 1n other activities, a special 
seminar was organized 1n 1988 on Micro-computer Based EMIS for the Small 
Island Countries. Six countries, Fiji, Maldives, Papue New Guinea, Solomon 
Island and Tonga participated. This 1s meant to be a pilot project to be 
extended to further endeavours. 

Other International Co-operations 

Apart form UNESCO, the SEAMEO held regular meetings on policy matters 
and support regional centres for teaching and research, for example, 1n 
science education and language education. 

There Is RIHED, the Regional Institute of Higher Education and 
Development. It was Initiated by the Southeast Asian governments in 1970 
and has now temporarily suspended Its operations. 

The Commonwealth network is also strong in the region, partly because 
of the large number of past British colonies, partly because the spread of 
such past-colonies in all sectors of the region: many of hte South Asian 
countries in the developing sector, Singapore and Hong Kong among the 
NlEs, Austrlla and New Zealand as developed countries, and many of the 
small Island countries. The Commmonwealth Influence 1s strong 1n a number 
of dimensions. The Education Programme 1n the Human Resource Development 
Group of the Commonwealth Secretariat 1s active In policy affairs 1n the 
region, and is recently active in publishing training materials for 



educational planning and management personnel. The Students Mobility Study 
In 1986 Involves a large number of countries and territories 1n the 
region. It recent attention to small states also Involves a large number 
of Island countries 1n the Pacific (Biennial, 1989). The Association of 
Commonwealth Universities has a large membership among countries in the 
region. The many University Grants Committee have close links with one 
another. There are also lower level network such as the Commonwealth 
Council for Educational Administration (CCEA, mentioned above) whose 
particular attention 1s on planning and management of education. 

There is also the ASAHIL, Association of Southeast Asian Institutions 
of High Learning. 

Other informal and non-governmental co-operations include a SEARRAG 
(Southeast Asia Research Review Advisory Group) which 1s an information 
network relaying to each other trends and activities educational research 
in the region, with special attention to educational policies. It 1s also 
related to other RRAGs in other parts of the world. 



FUTURE PROSPECTS 



Moving towards Diversity 

As mentioned at the beginning of this paper, the last two decades see 
general economic progress in the region and that has led to new attentions 
to education. Quite different from the education expansions in the 1960s 
and early 1970s, the recent reforms in the large number of countries 
reflect genuine needs felt within the nations rather than reactions to 
fashionable beliefs in the International scene. 

It is therefore understandable that (a) the reforms represent rather 
diverse goals specific to the Countries, (b) countries 1n similar stages 
of development bear similar goals and (c) even within a country, the 
emphasis on decentralization and autonomy (both local and institutional) 
underlies most of the reform measures. 

China and India, for example, have independently launched reforms 
both aiming at decentralization of rural basic education and development 
of vocational education for local needs. Australia and New Zealand have 
both taken measures to cope with increasing unemployment problems. Japan 
and the Republic of Korea have common reform goals of moving away from the 
traditional values of uniformity and conformity, to face new technological 
challenges ahead. Singapore and Hong Kong, almost at the same time, seek 
to increase the autonomy of schools to allow strife for excellence, again 
as preparations to move into new era of high-tech. 

Diversity inevitably will lead to new disparity both within and cross 
nations. Nationally, although equity is one of the goals in many of the 
national reforms, it is not foreseeable that the consequent measures can 
curb the increase in disparity. In fact, many of the reform measures serve 
to increase rather than decrease disparity. 
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In general, while almost all countries 1n the region seem to look 
forward to greater progress 1n the future, the gap between the more 
developed and the less developed 1s likely to widen. As an example, the 
Southeast Asian group, which used to be rather homogeneous 1n economic 
status, 1s likely to exhibit significant difference, with Thailand and 
Malaysia moving faster than the others. Such differences are evidently 
reflected In education developments. 

Preparation for Further Economic Development 

The success stories of the NIEs and the significant progress 1n the 
rural nations 1n the region has encouraged countries <n the region to 
anticipate further development in the economy. 

The prevalent theory in the region has been that at the take-off 
stage of an export-oriented economy, a flexible work force with basic 
education is essential. The key word then 1s adaptability. Further 
development of export-oriented economies would require a work force which 
is conscious of technological changes and is able to develop new 
technologies. Even this purely economic explanation of the success of the 
NIEs points to the Importance of basic education. 

Recent developments in Thailand, Malaysia, and to some extents in the 
Philippines, seem to have supported this theory. Although few now believe 
that education is the only driving force for economic development, 1t 
seems evident that basic education is a necessary (although not 
sufficient) condition for economic take-off. 

The second stage 1n the theory above suggested that for further 
development, 1t 1s the quality of education and the quality of individuals 
th'at may play an Important role. This seems again evident in the NIEs, and 
even Japan, where it 1s felt that a mere expansion in the quantity of 
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education is not sufficient to support sustained economic development. 
That may explain the move, either consdouly or subconslously, 1n the 
philosophy underlying recent education reforms 1n Japan and the NIEs. 

Emphasis on Human Resources 

Asia and the Pacific is perhaps the most ready among all regions to 
accept the notion of human resources, partly because success stories of 
the NIEs occur exactly in this region, and partly because the relative 
stable situations have made such a notion viable. 

Many of the countries in the region are looking forward to move 

upmarket 1n the coming decade, and this is closely related to the 

development of human resources, as is Identified by Unesco/PROAP in 1987, 

and education 1s to play a crucial role: 

A movement was evident throughout the region away from the production 
of primary sector comodlties, towars high-value export-oriented 
products. This shift revealed a significant growth 1n the reliance on 
science and technology. 

It has traditionally been the monopoly of the industrialised 
countries to carry out basic research leaving the developing 
countries to a large extent to assume the role of buyer of scientific 
knowhow and technology. . . . [E]ducat1on [1s] to re-or1ent the 
situation in optimizing the nuturing of the capacity to creating 
knowledge .... 

This fact serves to emphasize the importance of human resource 
development in any strategy for overall socio-economic development. 
In this region, the experience of Hong Kong, Singapore and Japan 
serve as standing examples in this regard. (Unesco/PROAP, 1987:22-23) 

Non-economic Goals 1n Planning and Management 

Another evident direction of change 1s the attention to non-economic 
goals. It 1s noticeable that 1n the East Asian countries, Japan and the 
Republic of Korea 1n particular, where collectivism has been a tradition, 
and has been claimed as a major attribute to their economic success, 
recent reforms seuk to Inculcate individuality and creativity. In China, 
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there are new goals of "Improvement of the national quality" and 
"construction of spiritual civilization" which, until recently, are quite 
apart from ideological propaganda. This 1s again a remarkable change 1n 
educational thoughts. 

Other countries have also paid revived attention to eradication of 
literacy and alleviation of poverty. In one way or another, these has 
grown out of genuine feelings of long term development neccesitles. These 
are quite different form the previous scene where near-sighted economic 
growth predominates educational policies. 

Along this line of thinking, many of the countries with old 
civi 1 izatiois have recently revitalized moral education or value education 
which are seen as important elements to maintain or enhance the quality of 
the nation. 

In this respect, the notion of human resources development goes far 
beyond the domain of economy. It helps national pol icy-makers summarise 
their national needs in a comprehensive and balanced manner. In fact it 
supports planners to argue against purely economic goals for education. 

Redefinition of Basic Education 

Basic education is still the major concern of most of the developing 
countries in the region. There 1s a move to place more emphasis on basic 
education. This is evident in South Asian countries where the significant 
reforms all occur in rural areas. It also occurs 1n China, where there 1s 
a new policy orientation to "lower the centre of gravity", Implying a new 
emphasis of resource allocation to basic education. 

Seen in this light, the Educat ion for A 1 1 movement is not only 
gaining momentum among central governments, but 1s also welcome by grass- 
root educators. The task 1s now a re-def1nlt1on of basic education. 
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A recent HEP (International Institute for Educational Planning) 
research project on basic education, carried out in China and India, 
attempts to ask a number of questions: What is basic education? what are 
the requirements from education as seen from the society? Are the schools 
fulfilling such requirements? When can we say a child has reached the 
basic requirements? What are taught in schools that are not required by 
the society? What are required by the society but not taug.it in schools? 
And so on. 

Such simple and obvious questions are found not easy to answer. 
Although the project is still going on, findings will expectedly point to 
locality-specific answers. In particularly large countries like India and 
China, unified goals and uniform systems of formal schooling may find 
themselves Insufficient to meet the genuine needs of basic education. 

The re-definition of basic education will Inevitably lead to an 
Integrated approach to the management and planning of basic education, 
which is now not restricted to primary schooling, which has to incorporate 
literacy programmes among the adults, but which will not be effective if 
not Integrated with the continuing education of adults for individual 
development in the society. Hence the APPEAL project launched uy the 
RPOAP starts a new way of conceiving education. From the avidence gathered 
in this region, there 1s little hope of achieving education for all if the 
notion 1s restricted to formal schooling. 

The Significance of Culture 

Recent developments in education 1n the region fas also pointed to 
the importance in cross-cultural studies. The notion "Japan as No. 1" 
summarizes the understatement that there is a culture in the region which 
explains many of the successes in Japan and the NIEs, but which is not 
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shared by every other part of the world. 

There is therefore a growing body of literature which tries to 
identify cultural differences and how such differences may serve to 
explain international differences. These has been largely in the fields 
of psychology and managoment studies. Studies in this orientation in 
eduaction is just beginning. 

However, cultural comparison itself is highly controversial, and the 
theories are premature to claim any achievement. The basic problem is that 
it is always unjustified to apply cross-cultural judgements, and any 
cross-cultural duplication is bound to end up 1n failures. Nevertheless, 
the discussions and debates around cultural differences prove 
enlightening, and their implications on education could be far reaching. 

Given that cultural studies do not support cross-cultural judgements, 
their real merits could be that different nations should have heir 
development paths which are culture-specific. This may lead to theories 
about culture-appropriate economic policies and culture-appropriate 
technologies, and eventually culture-appropriate education developments. 
These go 1n line with the diverse developments in the region. 

At this point, the recent education reform in japan and the Republic 
of Korea should receive close attention. The reforms virtually involve 
a total overhaul of the basic philosophy of M-cation and on the value of 
man. It is a change from collectivism to ir, e.aphasis on individuality; 
from conformity to creativity. 

It may be argued that the change of educational thoughts in East Asia 
1s vary much prompted by the fact that given tha challenge of high-tech 
competition ahead, there is a demand for inventive and creative minds, 
rather than mere adaptation ard adoption of foreign technologies. If this 
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is the case, then the culture (sometimes known as the Confucian culture) 
which is prevalent in East Asia requires some re-appraisal. 

If the reforms in Japan and the Republic of Korea proved successful, 
the impact on educational thoughts in the region would be tremendous. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 

As is mentioned at the very beginning of this paper, the region is 
one of disparity and diversity. However, a review of the '-si tuations seems 
to suggest that the region is progressing in general, both in economic and 
educational terms. This is to be congratulated. The age of quantitative 
expansion of education is seemingly passing into history, and developments 
1n educational management and planning is often considered in the context 
of improvement of quality and reduction of inequality, Given the 
distinctive cultural characteristics of the region, 1t can be envisaged 
that some culture-specific model of educational management and planning 
may emerge 1n the decades to come. 
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Annex 1: Basic economic Indicators by countries 
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[Sources: ADB (1988) Annex B; World Bank (1989), Table 1 and Box A1; WCEFA 
Background Document, Table 1.1 

[Notes: a. 1985 figures; b. 1970-1984; c. 1981-1984; d. 965- 987 
e 1965-1984- f. 1980-1985; um1 = upper-middle- income; hi = high-income.] 
[Comparable data are not available for Nauru, N1ue, Norfolk Island, 
Pacific Islands, Tokelau and Tuvalu.] 




Annex 2: Population and growth by countries 
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Annex 3: Composition of Labour Force (1965 and latest figure available) - 
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Annex 4: Ufa expectancy and Infant mortality (1987) 
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Annex 5: Education expenditures by countries 
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Singapore 


2.9 


4.3* 


8.6 


9. 6* 


Macau 










Korea, R. of 


2.2 


4. 5 


13.9 


27. 3 


May lays 1a 


6.0 


7.8 


4 A A 

19,3 


4 C *5 4» 

16.3* 


Turkey 


2.8* 


O 4 

2. 1 


' in fit 




Thai land 


3.6 


3. 9* 


21 . 0 


21. 1* 


Phi lippines 


1.9 


4 T 

1. 7 


1 1 • 4 


7 ft* 


Indonesia 


2.7 


2.0* 


13.1 


9. O* 


Sri Lanka 


2.8 


3. 5 


4 n 4 




Pakistan 


2.2 


2. 1* 


c a 

5.2 


5. 0* 


Maldives 


0.6* 




A 4 A 

3. 1* 




Lao PDR 




1 . 0* 




O . 0 


Nepal 


1.5 


3.0* 


11.5 


4 A A 

10.8 


Bangladesh 


1.1 


2. 1 


13.6 


4 A £ 

10.5 


Bhutan 








6.4* 


Afghanistan 


1.3* 


— 




Burma 


1.7 




15.3 




Kampuchea, Oem. 










Viet Nam 










Korea, OR 










Mongol 1a 










Solomon Islands 


— 


5.2* 


14.7 


12.4* 


Kiribati 


4.9 






4 ^ C 

17.5 


Western Samoa 


— 


— 


8.5* 


— 


Fiji 


4.7 


6. 7* 


19.5 




Brunei Oarussalam 


2.0 


2.0* 


12.2 


9.6* 


American Samoa 


14.2 


8. 2* 




16.0 


French Polynesia 


8.3 


9. 7* 






VJ U Gull 


13.3 


8. 5* 




a 


New Caledonia 




13.4* 


- 


- 


Cook Islands 








10.2* 


Tonga 


3.0 


4.4* 


12.7 


16.1* 


Papua New Gunea 


7.7 




14.2 




Niue 






18.6 


10.9* 


Norfolk Island 






13.7 


14.0* 


Pacific Islands 


27.0 


19.0 






Vanuatu 










Cyprus 


4.5 


3.7 


14.3 


11.7 


[Sources: Unesco Statistics Yearbook, 


1988: Table 4. 




* Mid-1970s but not 


1975 or mid- 


1980s 


but not 1986. 
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Annex 6: Adult Literary and Illiteracy Rate, 1960-2000 

Trend projactlona and vitiations 



(in ,000) 



Frojsctsd 

Country I960 1970 1980 1990 2000 Chtngsi chanfas 

1900-60 1960*2000 



Afghanistan 


3,370 


6,615 


7,391 


8,456 


10,061 


1,821 


2,890 




89. ex 


87. 7X 


60. 7X 


73. 4X 


88. OX 


-9. IX 


-14. 7X 


Australia 


130 


124 


111 


97 


73 


(19) 


(36) 




1.8X 


1.4X 


1.0X 


0.8X 


0.5X 


-0.8X 


-0.3X 


Bsnf ladash 


21,730 


24,452 


32,153 


38,215 


43,432 


10,403 


11,279 




71. 3X 


87. 2X 


67. 7X 


58. 9X 


50. OX 


-3.6X 


-17. 7X 


Bhutan 


263 


459 


603 


665 


715 


316 


112 




54.6Z 


73.6X 


78. 9X 


69. 5X 


80. OX 


24. IX 


-18. 9X 


Chins 


283,237 


263,963 


236,266 


206,054 


143,356 


(46,971) 


(92,908) 




70. SX 


52. 7X 


36. 8X 


25. 9X 


15. OX 


-33. 7X 


"21. 8X 


Fiji 


90 


77 


70 


66 


56 


(20) 


(12) 




43. 9X 


26. 2X 


17. ex 


13. 9X 


10. OX 


-26. IX 


-7.8X 


Honf Kon* 


600 


571 


549 


523 


427 


(31) 


(122) 


33. OX 


23. OX 


14. 6X 


11. 3X 


6. OX 


-18. 4X 


-6.6X 


Indis 


177,893 


206,563 


235,231 


257,059 


262,590 


57,336 


27,359 




66, ex 


62. 5X 


S5.6X 


47. 3X 


39. OX 


-11. 2X 


-16. 6X 


Indonasis 


26,373 


26,803 


26,325 


23,773 


13,110 


(250) 


(15,215) 




49. 7X 


41. 5X 


31. ax 


20. 4X 


9. OX 


-17. 9X 


-22. ex 


Iran, Islamic Rap. 


10.139 


11,023 


11,906 


11,763 


9,367 


1,767 


(2,539) 


94. 3X 


72. 2X 


55. IX 


39. OX 


23. OX 


-39. 2X 


-32. IX 


Japan 


900 


640 


690 


486 


216 


(210) 


(472) 




1.4X 


1. IX 


0.6X 


0.5X 


0.2X 


-0.6X 


-Q.6X 


Rapublie of Korta 


3,919 


2,776 


2,101 


1,758 


1,116 


(1,816) 


(983) 




27. OX 


15. OX 


6.3X 


5.7X 


3. OX 


-18. 7X 


-3.3X 


Lao PCR 


220 


199 


181 


176 


160 


(39) 


(21) 




13. 9X 


11. 4X 


6.6X 


6.6X 


4.5X 


-7.3X 


-4. IX 


Malaysia 


2,341 


2,701 


2,400 


2,034 


1,140 


39 


(1,260) 




51. 8X 


43. 31 


26. 7X 


18, 4X 


8. OX 


-23. IX 


-20.71 


Mongolia 


136 


137 


100 


66 


52 


(36) 


(48) 




25. OX 


19. 5X 


10. 6X 


6.8X 


3. OX 


-14. 4X 


-7.6X 


My ana* r 


4,377 


4,673 


4,969 


5,294 


5,253 


392 


284 




34.21 


29. 3X 


24. 3X 


20. 2X 


18. OX 


-9.9X 


-8.3X 


flapal 


5,012 


5,921 


6,900 


6,015 


9,049 


1.886 


2, 149 




86. 5X 


87. 8X 


83. 2X 


74. IX 


65. OX 


-3.3X 


-18. 2X 


Haw Za a land 


30 


27 


24 


20 


15 


(6) 


(9) 




1.9X 


1.4X 


1.0X 


0.6X 


0.5X 


-0.9X 


-0.5X 


Pakistan 


24,500 


26,014 


33,999 


39,113 


42,653 


9,499 


8.854 




86. 9X 


79. 4X 


70. 9X 


60. 5X 


50. OX 


-16. OX 


-20. 9X 


Pspus Raw Gains a 


977 


1,034 


1,107 


1,113 


996 


130 


(109) 




85. 5X 


73. ex 


62, OX 


47. 7X 


32. 5X 


-22. 6X 


•30. 4X 


Phillppinaa 


4,140 


3.646 


4,627 


4,042 


2,444 


467 


(2,183) 


26. OX 


17. ax 


16. SX 


io, ex 


5. OX 


-11. 5X 


-11. 5X 


Singapore ~ 


461 


394 


301 


212 


61 


(180) 


(220) 


49. 7X 


31. OX 


17.11 


10. 3X 


3.5X 


-32. 6X 


-13. 6X 


Sri Lanka 


2,246 


1,762 


1,318 


1.085 


851 


(928) 


(467) 




39. 11 


24. 5X 


13, 7X 


9.9X 


6. OX 


-25. 5X 


-7.7X 


Thailand 


4,625 


4,039 


3.297 


2,956 


1,945 


(1,528) 


(1.352) 




33. OX 


20. 2X 


u. ax 


6. OX 


4.2X 


-21. 2X 


-7. ex 


Turk ay 


11,000 


10,101 


9,364 


8,697 


6.010 


(1,616) 


(1.374) 




66. OX 


48, ex 


34. 4X 


26.21 


16. OX 


-33. 6X 


-16. 4X 


Vlat Has 


8,125 


5,009 


4,821 


4,441 


4.262 


(1,504) 


(339) 




28, ax 


20, 9X 


14. ax 


11. 4X 


6. OX 


-14. OX 


-6.8X 


TOTAL 


599,460 


614,165 


626,624 


626,231 


561,860 


29.144 


(68.984) 



Source Untsco PROAP tttlmatt* and projtctions as uuwd In Novambar 1969. 



[Reproduced from Unesco/PROAP, 1989. J 



Annex 7: National systems of formal education (as at mid-1980s) 



Compulsory Education 



Age Limit Duration 5 



mt yrian i swan 


7 

/ 


10 


o 
o 




Am QamrtA 




"10 


1 0 

1 1 




AUS t "a 1 1 a 


0 


- 1 0 


9 9 10 




Dang i aaesn 


A. 
0' 


• 1 U 


0 




QUi i i> mm 

bnutan 










D i*i i nA 1 m r* 

DrUnel Jar« 


c 
0' 


- 1 a 


9 




D 1 1 rm si 

du rma 


0* 


- 1 u 


0 


n 

r 


wni ria 




"ID 


y 




LOOK IS lanOS 




" 1 0 


1 A 

10 




Cyprus 


0 


"10 


9 


P 


hi J 1 










rr • rO iyneS13 


o- 


- 1 4 


8 




Guam 


5- 


- 1 0 


4 4 
1 1 




nong Kong 


o- 


■ i 0 


9 




1 HQ 1 a 


c _ 
0" 


-11 

11 


C 

0 




Tnrlonoc i a 
i r luurica i a 


7. 


.17 

1 0 


0 




Japan 


d- 


' 1 0 


9 




^afnpucnea, u. 


0" 


-10 

" 1 c 


0 




Mil Dal 1 


0 


. 4 A 

' l 4 


9 




l/r* ro a ODD 

Korea, UrK 


o- 


" 1 0 


1 0 




Korea, K. Or 




' 1 6 


0 




LaO rUK 


7 


• i 2 


c 

5 




Macau 




• 1 2 


5 




na 1 a i V6S 










way i ays i a 


c 

D- 


•1 0 


9 




nongo 1 i a 


Q — 


. 1 £ 
• 1 o 


o 
0 




ndU ru 




1 £ 


4 A 

1 0 




Mama 1 

Nepa I 


6- 


•1 1 


5 




New Caledonia 


6- 


1 6 


10 




4 1—, . 7 — — 1 — — ^ 

New Zealand 


5- 


15 


4 

10 


P 


N1 ue 


5- 


1 5 


4 f\ 

10 


p 


NOrTOIK IS. 


c 


4 £ 

1 0 


4 4 
1 1 


P 


raCiriC IS. 


t - 


4 A 

1 4 


8 




Pakistan 






~ 


P 


nil n 

PNG 










Phi i ippmes 


7- 


4 ^ 

13 


6 




Singapore 










Solomon Is. 










Sri Lanka 


5- 


15 


10 


P 


Thai land 


7- 


15 


7 




Tokelau 


5- 


15 


10 


P 


Tonga 


6- 


14 


6 




Turkey 


6- 


1 1 


5 




Tuvalu 


7- 


15 


9 




Viet Nam 


6- 


11 


6 




Vanuatu 










Western Samoa 








P 



[Source: Unesco Statistics Yearbook, 



Age & Duralton for 1st. 2nd Levels 

6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 

P -P -P -P -P -P -P -P S -S -S -S 
P -P -P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1 S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 -S1-S1 S2-S2 

P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1 S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1 -S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 
P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 

p -p -p -p -p -p S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1 S2-S2 
-P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S -S -S -S -S -S 
P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 . 
p -p -p -p -p -p S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 S3-S3 
P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2-S2 

P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P S -S -S -S -S -S 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
p -p -p -p _p S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2-S2 

P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P -P S -S -S -S 
p -p -p -p ~p S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
-P -P -P -P -P S1-S1 -S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
-P -P -P -P -P ~p S -S -S -S -S 
•-P -P -P -P -P -p s -s -s -s 

P ~P -P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1 S2-S2 
-P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2-S2 

P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S -S -S -S 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 
-P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2 

P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
-P -P -P -P -P -P -P -P S -S 
p -p _p -p _p _p s -S -S -S -S -S -S 
P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
p _p -p -p _p S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 
-P -P -P -P -P -P S1-S1-S1-S1 S2-S2-S2 

1988: Tablr. 3.1.] 



Annex 8: Enrolment situations 1n primary education 

Trand projaetlona 



(in .000) 



Country 


1960 


1970 


1960 


1990 


9AAA 


ioan« an 

4SQU OU 


1VOU 4U9W 


Afghaniatan E 


237 


541 


1.116 


807 


2,006 


679 


692 


1,609 


1,667 


2.722 


3,761 


4,023 


1,113 


1,301 


AuatraLia E 


1,364 


1,612 


1,718 


1,340 


1,604 


154 


(114) 


143 


72 


30 


31 


4 


<115) 


(26) 


Bangladaah I 


3,291 


3,970 


9.240 


11,977 


15.715 


4,949 


7,475 


4,249 


5,093 


6,669 


6,646 


6,569 


2,439 


(69) 


Bhutan E 


2 


6 


30 


79 


126 


26 


96 


H 


139 


159 


179 


180 


174 


43 


(5) 


China E 


67,293 


93,627 


146.270 


127,641 


117,660 


76,977 


(26,610) 


47,713 


29,043 


14,136 


6,147 


2,401 


(33,577) 


(11,737) 


Fiji E 


76 


121 


116 


114 


111 


40 


(5) 


13 


9 


1 


4 


9 


(12) 


8 


Bong Kong Z 


450 


740 


540 


573 


606 


90 


66 


104 


62 


40 


44 


44 


(64) 


4 


India 2 


34,994 


57,043 


73.673 


98,462 


123.090 


36,679 


49,217 


41,922 


29,663 


30.372 


17,076 


1.846 


(11,350) 


(28,726) 


Indonaaia E 


6,993 


14,870 


23.537 


29.719 


33.962 


16,542 


8,445 




6,090 


6,373 


4,744 


2.593 


153 


(3,346) 


(4,591) 


Iran, Islamic Rap. E 


1,436 


3,416 


4,799 


7.653 


10.507 


3,363 


5.706 


2,624 


1,677 


1,699 


1.166 


16 


(725) 


(1.663) 


Japan Z 


12,754 


9,538 


11,827 


9.762 


9,795 


(927) 


(2,034) 


569 


201 


35 


39 


22 


(514) 


(33) 


Rapubiio of Koraa 2 


3,621 


3,749 


5,656 


5.413 


5,479 


2,037 


(179) 


350 


107 


21 


17 


12 


(329) 


(9) 


Lao FOR 2 


91 


243 


479 


645 


611 


366 


332 


H 


297 


263 


208 


195 


174 


(69) 


(34) 


Malaya i a E 
R 


1,272 


1,666 


2,009 


2,360 


2,751 


737 


742 


346 


463 


369 


255 


67 


43 


(302) 


Mongolia 2 


72 


146 


145 


191 


237 


/3 


92 


39 


17 


16 


14 


11 


(23) 


(5) 


Myanoar 2 


1,601 


3,176 


4,146 


4,946 


5,/44 


2,547 


1.596 


1,517 


900 


767 


509 


163 


<750) 


(564) 


Napal 2 


123 


390 


1,066 


1,903 


2,736 


943 


1.670 


1,063 


1,242 


1,227 


1,065 


775 


144 


(452) 


Naw Zaaland E 


426 


400 


361 


336 


323 


(45) 


(56) 


R 


6 


3 


1 


1 


1 


(5) 


0 


Pakistan E 


2,793 


3,693 


5,474 


8,723 


11,972 


2,661 


6.499 


R 


4,927 


6,747 


6,109 


6,466 


6,429 


3,162 


320 


Papua Raw Guinaa E 


64 


191 


300 


446 


;V)7 


236 


297 


254 


246 


270 


272 


51 


23 


(26) 


Philippinaa E 
R 


4,001 


6,414 


6,300 


10,344 


12,369 


4,299 


4,089 


2,029 


1,762 


1,613 


1,139 


469 


(416) 


(1.124) 


Singapora E 


263 


363 


292 


286 


260 


7 


(12) 






5 


5 


5 


(26) 


o 


Sri Lanka E 


2,009 


1,671 


2,061 


2,443 


2,604 


72 


723 




627 


430 


455 


242 


13 


(172) 


(442) 


Thailand E 


3,936 


3,633 


7,392 


7,254 


7,599 


3,456 


207 




2,540 


3,063 


1,587 


973 


263 


(953) 


(1.324) 


Tuxkay E 


2,667 


3,012 


5,656 


6,616 


7,576 


2,769 


1.920 


1,219 


436 


740 


554 


302 


479) 


(436) 


Viat Ras E 


3,174 


7,092 


7,667 


6,664 


9,641 


4,713 


1.954 




1,630 


26 


728 


512 


235 


(902) 


(493) 


TOTAL E 
TOTAL R 


157,429 
124,071 


231.673 
91,992 


325,336 
77,013 


349,156 
54,106 


366,343 
26,321 


167,907 
(47,056) 


61.007 
(50,662) 



E: CnroLLcd II: Hon-anrollad 



Source: Unesco PROAP estimetea and projections as assessed in October 1969. 

[Reproduced from Unesco/PROAP, 1989: 14. J 
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Annex 9: Annual Number of Drop-outs from Primary Education 



Trend projections (la ,000) 







1Q70 




1990 


2000 


ft* im mm 
19A0-A0 


Pro 1 fcfcftd 

1900*2000 


Af.hanlatan 


9 


42 


76 


79 


101 


67 


25 


Aus tr tilt 


32 


23 


14 


10 


7 


(16) 


(7) 


Banftladaah 


749 


1,337 


2,323 


2,636 


2,917 


1,576 


392 


Bhutan 


1 


2 


7 


17 


26 


6 


19 


Chin* 


4,130 


4,140 


4,130 


3,701 


2,416 


20 


(1,732) 


FIJI 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1 


(1) 


(1) 


Rons tons 


27 


20 


13 


6 


5 


(14) 


(6) 


India 


9,032 


11,066 


13,104 


11,473 


6,310 


4,072 


(4,594) 


Xndonaala 


963 


1,222 


1,460 


1,473 


1,027 


515 


(453) 


Iran, Xalamlc Rap. 


140 


196 


232 


273 


230 


112 


(22) 


Japan 


111 


74 


36 


33 


21 


(75) 


(IS) 


Rapubllc of Koraa 


192 


160 


126 


67 


44 


(64) 


(64) 


Lao PDR 


2 


36 


110 


142 


131 


106 


21 


Halayaia 


17 


14 


12 


9 


6 


(5) 


(6) 


Mongolia 


a 


7 


7 


3 


4 


(1) 


(3) 


Myanmar 


202 


277 


331 


344 


272 


149 


(79) 


Mapai 


31 


93 


226 


349 


357 


175 


131 


Haw 2aaland 


9 


6 


3 


2 


1 


(6) 


(2) 


Paklatan 


330 


671 


613 


1,031 


1,262 


263 


449 


Papua Haw Guinaa 


7 


13 


24 


32 


39 


17 


15 


Phillppinaa 


322 


399 


676 


654 


566 


154 


(110) 


Slngapora 


14 


9 


3 


2 


1 


(9) 


(4) 


Sri Lanka 


162 


%i 96 


33 


14 


13 


(127) 


(22) 


Thailand 


646 


716 


790 


620 


297 


144 


(493) 


Turkar 


362 


466 


370 


234 


192 


(192) 


(178) 


Viat Hats 


350 


367 


614 


378 


303 


34 


(311) 


TOTAL 


16,663 


22,103 


23,623 


23,766 


16,751 


6,940 


(6,672) 



Source: Unasco PROAP estimates and projections as assessed in October 1989. 



[Reproduced from Unesco/PROAP, 1989:23.) 
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Annex 10: Enrolment Ratios at Secondary Levels 



1975 1986 





Gross 


Net 


Gross 




Net 


Afghanistan 


7 




6 






Bangladesh 


19 




18 






Bhutan 


1 


(76) 


4 






Burma 


22 




24 


(83) 




China 


46 




42 






Cyprus 


79 


66 


90 




80 


Hong Kong 


49 


46 


69 




64 


India 


28 




35 


/ a a \ 

(84) 




Indonesia 


20 


17 


41 




37 


Japan 


92 




96 




96 


Korea, R. of 


56 


52 


95 


(87) 




lao, PDR. 


7 




19 


(85) 




Maylasia 


44 




59 


(87) 




Mongol i a 


81 




92 






Nepal 


13 




25 


(85) 




Pakistan 


15 




18 






Phi lippines 


54 




68 




52 


Singapore 


52 




71 


(84) 




Sri Lanka 


48 




66 






Thai land 


26 




29 






Turkey 


29 




44 




35 


Viet Nam 


39 




43 


(85) 




Austral 1a 


87 


79 


96 




87 


Fiji 


44 










New Zealand 


81 


79 


84 






Pupua New Guinea 


12 










[Source: Unesco Stat 


1 sties ) 


Yearbook, 1988: 


Table 
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